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A ROMAN ALPHABET POR INDIA 


BY 

Suniti Kumar Chatterji, 

Professor , Calcutta University 

Unity in Diversity—this is the keynote of India as much as it is of 
Humanity. We, in India, are all conscious of our various provincial 
entities $ but as a background of that consciousness, there is always present 
a sense of the Fundamental Unity of India. The diversity that is in 
Indian life is brought home to us most forcibly by the presence of the 
various provincial languages. I shall not mention religion, for however 
bigots and enthusiasts might attempt—and often attempt successfully— to 
disturb the peace of Indian life, the masses are on the whole sound, and, 
Hindu or Muhammadan or Christian, they share in a common Indianism or 
Indianness—in what may be called c Bharatlyata * or * Bharata-dharma/ or 
‘ Tahannud '— that is, in a common Indian attitude, an Indian way of 
thinking and acting which forms the firm bed-rock below the surface 
upheavals. The diversity of speech in India has a unifying factor in 
Sanskrit, the great mother and feeder of the vernaculars, forming a link 
binding together the provincial languages —barring a few speeches of 
Muhammadan inspiration like the Urdu form of Hindustani, and Sindhi. 
In the case of these last, too, judging from the path taken by the great 
non-Arab Muhammadan languages outside India, viz., Turkish and Persian, 
which have started movements favouring the restriction (if not the entire 
elimination) of foreign elements in them (Arabic and Persian in the case of 
Turkish, and Arabic iu the case of Persian), it will not bo a wild dream to 
expect that Urdu and its peers will once again fall back upon the native 
Sanskrit for ordinary culture-words (retaining, of course, their special Arabic 
and Persian vocabulary in connexion with the Muhammadan religion), and 
thus fall in line with their other sister-speeches. But that is a matter for 
speculation, at present, and not directly connected with our present topic. 
We are trying to counteract this diversity of speech by other and conscious 
efforts—by setting up an Alb India National Language in Hindustani 
(Hindusthani, or Hindi) which we are striving to establish both as a current 
Lingua Franca among our people (which it already is to a large Extent) 
and as a language of political and public life and of high culture qmaong 
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our intelligentsia in the place of English. It is doubtful whether Hindu¬ 
stani (Hindi) will ever be able to supplant English entirely, as English is 
now not a mere national language—it has become international, the unique 
vehicle of W orld-culture. But it is quite true that our Indian national 
unity finds an appropriate symbol in Hindustani (Hindi) which alone has 
the greatest right to be the National Language of the future Federation of 
the United States of India, a right which is merely the reiteration of what 
is largely a fact and which has received almost universal recognition 
everywhere. Our mind set at rest about the National Language (with 
only the question of Arabic or Sanskrit in the matter of culture words in it 
oeing still undecided—-the Indian National Congress has shirked this crux 
of the question, but to my mind there is not the least doubt that Sanskrit 
and not Arabic will be the most natural feeder of the National Language 
of India), the question of a National Script is exercising some of us. 

This question of script involves not only the National Language, Hindu¬ 
stani (Hindi), but also our provincial languages ; as what we decide for the 
National Language cannot but have a tremendous bearing on the provincial 
languages as well. 

We have three well-defined types of writing in use in India: 

[i] the native Indian system, represented by some dozen provincial 

scripts all closely related to each other, e.g DcvanagarJ, 
Bengali, Gujarati, Kaithi, Gurmukklu, Oriyii, Telugu aud 
Kannada, Tamil, Mslayajam, and Maithill and a few less 
known, besides Sinhalese, Burmese and Tibetan ; of these, the 
Devanagarl is the most important, and has a prestige and a 
prevalence far transcending that of any of the rest, particularly 
because during the last century it has become the recognised 
All-India Script for Sanskrit; 

[ii] the Perso-Arabic system, comprising Urdu and Sindhi; and 

[iii] the Homan, in which among Indian languages the KonkanI 

of Goa is regularly written, besides a number of aboriginal 
dialects, and to an extremely limited extent Hindustani (Urdu) 
as used in the Indian Army and among some Hindusfcani-using 
North Indian Christians. 

Of these, the second can at once be dismissed from consideration, as 
from the nature of the alphabet it is one of the most imperfect scripts when 
applied to non-Arab languages: usually it ignores the vowels, and the 
shapes of many of the consonants are very similar, the divergence among 
them often consisting only ip a number of dots. Besides, it has remained 
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at the best a subsidiary script, Hindustani being more widely written 
(albeit in its Hiudi form) in the Devanagarl script than in the Perso-Arabic} 
and Sindhi, too, has an alternative script, the one used by merchants and 
others, derived from the &arada alphabet of the North-wesc, a cousin of 
Devanagarl. 

Of the native Indian scripts enumerated under [i], Devanagarl alone 
has the right to be regarded as the national seript for India. Of course, the 
importance of Devanagarl is of recent origin : previous to the 19th century, 
the provincial scripts were employed in their respective areas for writing 
Sanskrit. Devanagarl, however, had a wider area than the other scripts, 
as it was the script native to what are now the United Provinces, Centra! 
India Agency, Rajputana and Gujarat, and part of the Central Provinces, 
and had spread to South Bihar, the Panjab, Maharashtra and the stib- 
Himalayau tracts, for writing Sanskrit. Devanagarl is the representative 
in modern times of the Brahml, the finished Indian alphabet of two 
thousand years ago and more, and has remained faithful to the spirit and 
the method which characterised BrahmT, the oldest native Indian script 
associated with the Aryan speech in India. 

The Indian system of writing has certain advantages over all other 
systems in vogue in the world, and its most noteworthy superiority consists 
in the scientific order followed in the arrangement of the letters. 
Those who built up the ancient Indian system of writing and arranged the 
letters of the alphabet were among the most advanced phoneticians of all 
time; and it was probably done early in the first millennium B. C. while 
reducing to writing the Indo-Aryan dialects. It is, however, not unlikely 
that, even prior to that, this alphabet (which can in this primitive stage be 
described as 1 Proto-Brahml’ ) was a iiuished instrument, and had evolved 
among the civilised non-Aryans of India, and that the Aryan speakers 
merely adapted it for the Aryan dialects—Vedic, the Prakrits, and Classical 
Sanskrit. But of course, its perfection, at any rate its formulation, was 
the work of the grammarians describing the Aryan Vedic. 

About Devanagarl (and other Indian scripts generally), three points 
may be mentioned in which the script is capable of improvement—and as 
these three points are vital in any system of writing, they rather counter- 
balance the superiority which the Indian systeni has in the scientific 
arrangement of its letters. They are— 

[1] . Comparative Intricacy or Complexity of the Letters, as com¬ 

pared, e g ., with those of the Roman Alphabet. 

[2] . Syllabic and not purely alphabetical character of the writing. 
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C3]. Use of Conjunct Characters, involving the necessity of addi¬ 
tional abbreviated forms of a great many of the letters, and in 
some cases the development of entirely new additional letters. 

To consider these points briefly one by one : 

[1]. The scientific order of the Indian system is admitted, but the 
ungainly shapes of the letters remain. The original Indian writing, 
the Brahml of the 3rd century B.C., is much simpler than any of the 
dozen Indian alphabets of the present day which are its descendants. Thus 
Brahmi + = [k] is simplicity itself when placed beside its modern re¬ 
presentatives like Devanagarl Bengali ete.; so is ^ = [kh] much 
simpler than ^ and *T, \ = [g] than *T and 5f, £ = [j] than si and 
q =[$h] than sand $>, \ [t] than cf and ^5, D=[db] than ^ and 

_L = [n] than and □ = [b] than n and and so forth. Of course, 
the Brahml script has a sculptural or monumental quality about it, 
resembling Greek and Roman capital letters, which would disqualify 
it for a running hand, but it looks quite admirable in print. Devanagarl 
has retained roucb of this sculptural or monumental quality, although in a 
different way; and a cursive Devanagarl has given rise to Kaithl or MahajanI 
and Gujarati, which are more commodious in writing if less ornamental 
to look at; Compared with the Devanagarl letters, it must be admitted, 
when we look at the question without prejudice, that the Roman letters 
also are, generally, much simpler. The unnecessary top-line is absent, 
and the letters require fewer strokes; thus [k] =^f, [n] = «r, [s] =^, 
[h] = etc. The Roman letters are less tiring to the eye, and they are 
easier to remember: and this last point of view is one which is not to 
be lightly brushed aside, because habituated as we are to the Devanagarl 
(or some other Indian system) from our childhood we may not find it 
irksome now; but we should take into consideration the difficulty we 
feel in learning another Indian alphabet which is not our own provincial or 
vernacular one and which cannot be described as being more complicated 
than Devanagarl, although the principle of formation is familiar to us. 

A purely alphabetic system of writing should represent clearly 
and unambiguously all the sounds, vocal and consonantal, that go to 
make a word. In a word like * 3 = [manu], = [dharma], or [indra], 
"we get the sounds as follows: + + ^ =[m + ain + u], + T 

-Ml+W = [db-f-a + r + m +a], s t +^= [i-fn-fd-fr-fa] ; or in a 
word like = [brahmayya j, the sounds are + * -f *l+*f+*n 

+ =[b + r +a-fb + m + a*fn+y+a]. l u the Roman system, the 

eymbols are merely placed one after the other, in the order in which 
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their sounds occur in speech ; the vowels and consonants are both indicated 
fully, each item standing on its own merits, and on its own dignity, as it 
were. But in the Indian system of aksaras or syllable-representing letters, 
the independent items are made subservient to groups—as, e.g., —3 

= [ma- nu], v = [dha —rma], s —^ = [i—-ndra] ; and in each group the 
various elements are clipped and curtailed, both the vowels and consouants. 
In Roman, a word like [karnotpala] or [atyukti] is quite plain sailiug ; but 
in the Indian system, or means c?j- —*ff—«i—or ftfi, 

that is [ka — rno — tpa — la] or [a—tyu — kti], or, to follow something like 

r ' 
the Indian habit—[ka—no—tpa — la] or [a—ty — *kt], with the letters 

u 

iu fragments. To speak in the language of Chemistry, in the Roman 
system, we have the atom as a unit in writing, while in the Iudian system, 
we have a molecule, with the component atoms mutilated in the process 
of combination, as it were. The Indian system often obscures the normal 
or natural sequence of sounds. Thus in a word like [dharma], [dhar] 
is the root, and [ma] is the termination ; but in the Indian system of 
writing, we get a sub-division into [dha] and [rma]. Probably 
contemporary habits of pronunciation, while the Brahml alphabet as applied 
to Sanskrit was being evolved, were at the basis of this sort of subdivision— 
habits of pronunciation which preferred open syllables like [dha] and [bra] 
rather than [dhar] and [brah], as in M[dha—rma], itr— sj—^ [bra— 
hma—nya]. The Indian system would easily turn what is Shakspere 
or Shakespeare into Sfanfasrc = [£e-ksa — pi-ya-ra], and Herbert into = 
[Ha-rba-rta]. This in itself is not a grave sin, but it means the absence of 
the true alphabetical principle, which briugs in its train a number of 
practical difficulties of varying importance. 

In the first instance, what may be called the “ root-sense,” which is 
always present iu the mind of the speaker when a word is uttered, 
particularly an inflected word—this root-sense is unduly sacrificed in the 
Indian system of writing. Thus is re,ally [sah-ya], root [sah] + suffix. 
[-y»],but the orthography makes it [sa—hya]; is really [han-ti], 
root [han] +inflexion [-ti], but iu writing it becomes [ha—uti]. Iu the 
vernaculars, this untoward thing is also in evidence: witness* for example, 
the Bengali words qr^t) ‘ Ho is doing, I shall be able/ 

which are really [kor—ehe], [par —bo], the roots being [karj or [kor], 
and [par] ; but a common tendency would be (which tendency was given 
fullest scope to by the late Dwijeudralal Ray in the orthography of his 
dramas and other works) to write such words as or Vlb 
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tn^rf or ), i.e. [ko—-rccbe] or [ko—rche], [pa—rbbo] or [pa—rboj. This 
kind of awkwardness is not found in Hindi to the same extent as in Bengali, 
in the spelling of genuine Hindi (Prakritic or tadbhava) words, as Hindi 
spelling is much more well-ordered than Bengali spelling and Hindi 
prefers single consonants to conjunct^ (e.g., [karna] 'to do’ would be 
written in Hindi as that is, [ka-ra-na] and not [ka—rna]); and 

for the 6 ame reason Marathi and Gujarati are better placed than Bengali. 

The syllabic nature of the Indian system makes analysis or words 
difficult or awkward. The analysis of a written word which stands for 
the 6 poken one can be from two standpoints—(i) from the standpoint of 
sounds, and (ii) from the standpoint of function. Thus, Bengali 
fafil^) = [rakhilam] 'I placed, I kept’, is, from the first point of 
view + (Vf-’HT+^+s+^+*U+* 0 , and from the 

second point of view is root ilt^+past-indieating affix person-indicating 
inflexion (^ 1 ^+^+^). It is at once evident how the syllabic 
character of the Indian script makes the work of analysis clumsy. But 
in a purely alphabetic script like the Roman, either kind of analysis can 
be visualised by means of a plus or a hyphen most easily and naturally — 
e.g.y [r-f S + kh + i + l-f a-fm] and [rakh -f il-fSm] : or simply, [rftkhilSm = 

(i) r-a-kh-i-l-a-m, (ii) rikh-il-am]. So Hindi 5 ft 'to me* =(i) 

(ii) (base -f case-termination x*), but in the Roman, [mujhe = 

(i) ra-u-jh-e, (ii) rnojh-e], ‘to cause to walk* = (i) (ii) 

r-<rr-?p*n (root ^<?T+causative affix -f verbal noun suffix definitive ^T), 
but in the Roman [calan5 =(i) c-a-l-a-n-a, (ii) cal-a-n-a]. 

It has to be borne in mind that when the Roman letters are 
definitely used for an Indian language, we have to abandon their English 
names, but give them the Indian names, or, better, simply pronounce their 
sounds : [c] would thus be named, not (si) as in English, but or 

[r], not (Sr), but t, or 1 ; [kh], not (' kay-aitch*), but or ^ (of 
this, more later). So, Marathi wi ' having done y and ’nfw 'he remained, 
he lived/ are much bet it: analysed visually with the Roman letters as [karun 
= (i) k-a-r-u-n, (ii) kar~uu]and [rahils = (i) r-a-h-i-l-a, (ii) rah-il-a] than with 
the BSjbodh or Devanagarl letters as [*$«i = (i) and (ii) 

aqtf [KTf%«rt=(i) and (ii) Breaking up the Indian 

syllables into their components for purposes of analysis would thus mean 
the very negation of the Indian syllabic principle. To write an English 
word like strength in the Devanftgarl script as as they do in Parsi 

Gujarati (sarta-reip-ga-tha), instead of (^stre-nga-tb), is entirely 

against the spirit of the Indian system. 




The syllabic character of Indian writing is at the root of the subordina¬ 
tion 01 the vowel to the consonant element in the syllable. It is responsible 
for the subsidiary or post-consonantal forms of the letters for the vowel 
sounds. Thus [a] has two forms— ^ (initial), and i (post-consonantal); 
so w [u] has the initial form g 1 , and the post-consonantal forms ^ ■and 1, which 
are subscribed below the consonants—e.y., ^ = [ku], ?;=[ru]. In practice, 
it means that the script has two sets of letters for the vowels— quite a 
needless complication, which adds its quota in rendering the script difficult 
for learners. 

[ 3 ] J Use of conjunct consonants is a further complication of the 
Indian system, and is a logical consequence of the syllabic system. The 
post-consonantal or subsidiary forms of the vowels are an inheritance from 
the BriihmT, and this inheritance is undoubtedly very old. In the BrShml, 
the formation of conjunct consonants was very simple and easy, as they were 
made up simply by putting oue consonant above another. In quick writing 
in a cursive script, these simple and easily made-out combinations were 
contracted and altered, so that at the present stage we have quite a multi¬ 
plicity of symbols found only in the conjunct consonants, in some of which 
the shapes of the components are entirely obscured. Thus ar = [k] + [s] 

give the letter ^=[ks], and *=[j] +«t= [n] give *=[jfi], which has 
acquired in Hindi the new value of [gy], in Marathi of [dny]. In most of 
these conjuncts, however, the components are clear enough, although they 
are abridged or abbreviated; but some of them have assumed the complicat¬ 
ed shapes of Chinese characters, which are difficult of acquirement for 
young learners and are frightening in their appearance (e.g., = [rtsna], 

n= [sna], 'gj= [hya], [k§va], etc.). 

The presence of the donjuncts in the Indian system is responsible for 
three things: (i) Adversely affecting the eye-sight of learners: the 
complicated forms are bad for the eyes—this is a matter which we 
do not usually appreciate, but we ought to look at it from the point of view 
of tender children who are first learning .their alphabet; (ii) they prevent 
small or fine type-founts from being made and put into use. .Usually a 
Deianag.nl book is printed in pica type, and type smaller than the small 
pica is not found or employed in printing Devanigari. This means that 
there is bound to be waste in space and in paper. Here, of coarse, we find an 
unconscious adjustment with the inherent defect in the system of writing— 
small founts are bound to tire the eyes much more, the shapes of the letters 
being so complicated ; and besides, very tine founts of complicated conjunct 
and other letters are economically unsuitable, they are apt tp get blurred, 
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broken and so become useless in a short time, (iii) "What is very important 
as a practical proposition—the conjunct consonants increase the cost and 
the tinie and labour required in printing, and they form an extremely 
cumbersome business. In the Roman type-cases as used in printing 
English, there are in all 152 chambers for types plus numerals, brackets 
and punctuation marks and all accessories in the shape of spaces, leaders, etc. 
(The capital letters in English mean a duplication of 28 type chambers, 
included within the 152). Contrasted with this, we see that in the Bengali 
tvpe-cases there are 455 chambers, and this is not enough for all the types 
used in Bengali printing, many of th6 chambers having from 2 to 8 
types apiece; in printing Bengali, no less than 474 different letters, 49 
signs, numerals, spaces, etc., and 40 ‘ kerned ’ types with special marks 
above and below—in total, 563 separate type-items are required. In the 
Calcutta-face Devanigarl, there are 700 different letter-types (simple, con¬ 
junct and kerned), 3 spaces, and 3 quads— in all 70G separate type-items. 
The old style Bombay face has 455 chambers holding 626 different type- 
items ; and the new style Bombay face has reduced the number to 450 
different items (simple, conjunct, kerned and fragmentary types plus acces¬ 
sories). But this number in the new Bombay face has been arrived at after 
considerable sacrifice of elegance and beauty, broken or fragmentary forms 
of letters being used in framing conjunct consonants, which in the far more 
elegant Calcutta face or in the magnificent Oxford face of the Devanagarl 
types (the Oxford type has been used in Max Muller’s edition of the Higveda 
Samhita) are represented by single types (thus, the Calcutta (and Oxford) 
face has aj=[tya], st = [tva], a* =[bdha], ^ = [nta], aj=[tsa], tg [sya], all 
single types, but the Bombay face has & ^ ** RT OT ^ which are composites, 
with fragmentary components, which add to the detriment of the beauty of 
the face, and has some bad effect on the eyes also, as the fine spaces which 
appear like breaks or blurs in the type interfere with the free movement of 
the eyes). 450 types vs. 152 types : if we eliminate the capitals, the 
small capitals, and some special or superfluous letters of Roman, the number 
152 might be still further reduced—we might manage with considerably 
less than one hundred Roman types. Surely, in learning to read and write, 
and in printing, the advantages of the Roman are obvious : particularly, 
if without adding any new type to the number of 26 found in the current 
Roman we could employ it for our Indian languages, making provision 
for adequate representation in this Indian Roman or Indo-Roman script 
of all the letters (and sounds) in our Indian alphabets. 

As contrasted with the above three great drawbacks of the Indian 
alphabets (the DevanSgarl, etc,), the advantages of the Roman can he seen 
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a little unbiassed study of the problem. The Roman letters are on the 
whole exceedingly simple; they are thus more easily learnt. They are 
easier to write, both in the printing type (block letters, capital or small), 
aud in cursive or script form. The Roman letters will take a little more 
space than the Devanagarl letters of the same size to write a word, true; 
a oy page of a work like Whitney’s Sanskrit Grammar^ which gives the 
Sanskrit words in both Devanagarl and Roman, will show this. But the 
legibility of the Roman and its simplicity would far outweigh this. The 
length of the Roman transliteration is due to the fact that the vowels are 
written in their full, as distinct letters, and particularly the vowel [a] (short), 
which is not specially indicated in the Devanagarl, being regarded as 
inherent in the consonant letter : thus ^ft 3 = [caritra], = [anavarata], 

= [bhavislyastam], etc. But the gain would be considerably 
more than any loss of space. 

These are some of the advantages of the Roman script. Being simpler 
to learn, they should appeal to auy one who wants to spread literacy among 
the masses. Printing in the Roman character being easier and cheaper, the 
use of the Roman script will mean cheaper books and journals: the ‘Indo- 
Jtoman ’ as proposed below will make printing cheaper still. Besides, the 
greater portion of the civilised world uses the Roman script, and in the 
present age, when our culture is becoming more and more international, 
the advantages of falling in line with the rest of the world are obvious. 


The Roman letters are familiar to an ever-increasing number of English 
literates in India, and many who are not familiar with the English language 
at least know the Roman numerals (the so-called * Arabic * numerals 
1, 2, 3, 4, etc.) and the Roman lotters. It does not look likely that the 
Devanagarl will be able to supplant the other scripts of the country, even 
with the spread of Hindi. There is no lack of provincial patriotism for the 
local scripts. The Devanagarl as a second or additional script for the 
different vernaculars would not appeal to the people. With a strong central 
government, a single script could be imposed on the vernacular^. But 
it is not likely that the British government in India will give a lead in this 
matter. Scripts are unfortuuately connected with religion, both among 
Hindus and Muhammadans ; and many Muhammadans will not agree to 
give up the Perso-Arabic script in favour of the DevanSgarl, although the 
latter is the script employed by the largest group of people in India. 

The problem of the Babel of scripts in India presents itself to me as 
being capable of a final solution only through an Indo-Roman script. J have 
been observin'* the situation. There are signs that the apathy or hostility 
S' 
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towards the employment of the Roman script for the vernaculars, which we 
notice to-day among the average run of our educated people, will not 
continue for long $ opinion among the educated, as time and often a few 
minutes talk has shown, can be induced towards the Roman script easily 
enough* Rut nevertheless, it cannot as yet be said that the problem is one 
which can be described as being of primary importance. At the best, it 
is still a matter of academic interest only. At an All Parties’ Conference 
held in Calcutta in 1J27 in connexion with the Indian National Congress, a 
representative from Sindh, supported by one from Bengal, brought in a 
proposal that the national language, Hindustani, should be written in the 
Roman script, instead of Devanagari (or optionally Perso-Arabic), and this 
proposal was poohpoohed by most of the members. But early in 1934, 
I was told by some South Indian (Telugu) Congress-men, enthusiasts for 
Hindi, that in the course of an extended tour in Northern India, they 
found many people, both Hindus and Muhammadans, favouring the Roman 
script. At the All-Bengal University and College Teachers’ Conference 
held at Faridpur in April 1934*, a proposal was brought recommending the 
use of the Roman alphabet for Bengali and other vernaculars, but it was 
lost by seven votes, 25 voting for and 32 against. These isolated and 
sporadic proposals from members of the intelligentsia are not much in their 
sum total, but they are symptomatic,— we see in them the genesis of a new 
idea. 

Sporadic and not too well-directed attempts were made to introduce 
the Roman script for Indian languages ever since the Roman alphabet 
was brought to India by the Roman Catholic missionaries under Portuguese 
auspices, from the beginning of the 16th century, and these attempts 
were successful only in imposing the Roman script on the Konkani 
dialect of Goa, where it is used by a large population of converts to 
Roman Catholicism. Orientalistic studies with reference to Indian 
languages began with the foundation of the Asiatic Society of Bengal in 
* Calcutta in 1784. J. B. Gilchrist begau as an orientalist from the eighties 
of the 18th century, and he and his colleagues at that other centre of 
oriental learning at Calcutta, the College of Fort William, devised and 
employed a system of Roman script for Hindustani and other Indian 
- languages from the end of the 18th century. The Roman alphabet was 
used for Sanskrit and other Indian languages for scientific purposes—in 
grammars meant in the first instance for Europeans, and in philological 
works. In the thirties, European Pali scholars decided for the Roman 
R<-ript in printing books, since a common Pali alphabet was lacking— 
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language being written in Sinhalese characters in Ceylon, in Burmese 
(Mon) characters in Burma, and in Siamese (Cambodian) characters in 
Siam (and Cambodia). Some German and other continental scholars 
sought to do the same for Sanskrit, as uptil the middle of the 19th century 
Sanskrit did not possess an All-India script. Each province employed 
its local character for Sanskrit—Bengali was used in Bengal, Maithill in 
North Bihar, Oriya in Orissa, ^arada in Kashmir, Telugu in the Andhra 
country, Kannada in the Kannada tract, Grantha in the Tamil-land, 
and Malayalam in Malabar. The most erudite Sanskrit scholar from 
Conjeeveram or Navadwip, Sringeri or Darbhanga, Puri or Srinagar ordi¬ 
narily would not be able to read, much less write the Devauggarl 
character, which was confined to what i9 now the United Provinces, 


% 


South Bihar, the Panjab, Rajputana, Gujarat and Maharashtra. Of 
course, as the script of North India, the homeland of ancieut Indo-Aryan 
history and culture, and as that of Benares as the centre of Hindu culture, 
and as the script of Rajputana as the great bloc of warlike Hindu states, 
Devanagarl had a certain prestige,—and that was all. When Max Muller 
published the first volume of his Rigveda Samhita with Sayana’s Com¬ 
mentary in 1849, it was after some hesitation that he decided to adopt the 
Devanagarl; and in this way he gave a very great impetus to this 
particular form of the Indiau script in establishing it as the All-India Script 
for Sanskrit. The Indian Universities followed suit and printed Sanskrit 
textbooks in Devanagarl only. IsWar Chandra Vidyasagar did a great 
deal for the spread of Devanagarl in Bengal. Now in 1984 the position of 
Devanagarl is so important in the field of Sanskrit in India that it is hard 
for us to realise its comparative insignificance a hundred years ago. The 
establishment of Devanagarl in tracts outside its home districts has been 
accomplished during the last eighty years, and it is only a reflex of the 
spirit of centralisation brought in by the British Imperial Government in 


India. 


European influences were thus to some extent at work in Getting up 
Devanagarl for Sanskrit, but Roman Sanskrit is still maintaining a 
vigorous existence—in scientific works on Sanskrit Culture &nd Philology, 
written by both European and Hindu Indologists. Occasionally, serious 
attempts were made by both propaganda and publication of books in 
the Roman character, to employ the Roman script for the vernaculars— 
notably by Sir Monier Williams, T. W. H. Tolborfc, the Rev. S. Knowles, 
in the second half of the 19th and the first two decades of tho 20th 
century, but nothing tangmle came out of these attempts. A standard 
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system of transliteration, employing a Roman alphabet supplemented by 
some additional letters with diacritical marks, generally with the principle 
of “ vowels as in Italian, consonants as in English/’ has grown up, and this 
so far has been in possession of the field—most Roman printing for Indian 
languages being done in this alphabet, excepting in the more careful works 
which follow the Geneva system in transliterating Sanskrit into Roman. 

A translation of the New Testament, and of some books of the Old Testament 
are available in Roman-Urdu, besides a number of Christian religious 
tracts; and a Roman-Urdu weekly used to be published from Lucknow— 
the Kaukab-i-Hind. Some of the Christian Gospels, and one or two secular 
books are also obtainable in the Roman character in Urdu, Panjabi, Hindi, 
Bengali, Tamil, etc. Romau-Hindustani is taught in the Indian Army to 
the Indian soldiers. 

Recently an Indian Government official of high scholarship and position, 

Mr. A. Latifi, c.i.k., i.c.s., ll.d. (Dublin), m.a., ll.m. (Cantab.), Bar.-at-Law, 
has come forward with a proposal to adopt the Roman script in an enlarged 
form for Indian languages. His “ All-India Alphabet ” he has formulated 
in a pamphlet, and it has been received favourably by H. IT. the Maharaja 
Gaekwad of Baroda, at least to the extent of being reproduced and circula¬ 
rised for opinion among the officials of the state under his order. (A note 

on this script, which its originator has also called the “Latifi Alphabet”_a 

name which we shall follow as it is shorter and leaves no room for 
ambiguity—is given as an appendix at the end of this paper.) 

Three questions now arise : 

[1] . Should we take up seriously the question of Romanisation 
of the Indian languages now ? 

[2] . If so, what should be our method of doing it — how could 
we do it best, without any hardship and without any loss of 
national prestige ? 

[3] . What should be the simplest and best form of Roman 
script to adopt as a uniform script for all Indian languages ? 

These way be taken up one by one, 

[1]. In the face of the Indian systems of writing like the Deva- 
nagarl which are as complete alphabets as any, and which possess a uni¬ 
versally admired scientific arrangement of the letters, besides being a truly 
national and characteristic product of Indian civilisation—a product which 
is the creation of the Ancient Indian ancestors of both the Hindus and 
the Muhammadans of present-day India,—the insistence on the Perso- 
Arabic script among the larger section of Urdu and Sindhi-using Indian 
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Musalmans for their mother-tongues would appear only to be the result ox 
a false sense of values in their communal culture. The script has become 
the symbol of a religion and a culture which are thought to be antagonistic to 
Hinduism and everything connected with it. This is unfortunate, but the 
attitude of a powerful aud a vociferous group of Indian Musalmans is 
like that. Musalman supporters of Devanagari for Urdu (which a pro¬ 
minent Hindi writer has not inaptly described as ‘Musalmanl Hindi ’), are 
known, but they do not count. Few intelligent Musalmans will be found 
to hold the brief for the Perso-Arabic script, but fewer still among them 
would advocate or support the use of Devanagari in writing Urdu, although 
this would create a rapprochement to close the split of the Hindustani 
speech into Hindi and Urdu. 

The position of the Roman script is different. The example of ^ Turkey 
in adopting it has set many of our Indian Musalmans thiuking. There arc 
signs that Persia may also adopt tbp Roman script. A Roman alphabet for 
Persian is already in use; and in the musical notation of Europe—staff and 
tonic sol-fa—the Roman alphabet has found a strong ally in Persia. It is 
said that proposals for abandoning the Arabic alphabet for the Roman wore 
already before the Mejliss, the Persian Parliament. The Turkish stales 

under the Soviet Union have also adopted the Roman script. The Malay 

speech, now current among 50 millions of Malay, Javanese and other peoples, 
mostly Musalmans, of S. E. Asia and Indonesia, is universally written in 
Roman, in both the English and the Dutch spellings,—the Arabic script for 
Malay being confined to the million or so of xMalaya Peninsula Malays. 
Consideriug°its international character, and its use iu a number of Muham¬ 
madan lauds outside India, Indian Musalman opinion will, it appears to me, 
be not opposed to the Roman script, although it will stiffen against the 
Devanagari: this attitude might be illogical and anti-national, but it has 
nevertheless to be understood even though it cannot be appreciated. 

We may now consider the position of the Hindus. With them their 
alphabet—the Indian system—is a precious heritage, which has served them 
from time immemorial, and has served them well. It has been a very good 
thing for them, and to abandou it, they must be convinced of something 
really much better. The scientific arrangement of the Indian letters, aud 
the completeness of the alphabet for all native sounds (except iu the case 
of some recent phouetic developments in the vernaculars) have been rightly 
regarded as a tangible evidence of the scientific thought and acumen of 
their ancestors. It is an alphabet, which will conduce to the self-respect of 
any people: and to try to substitute a script of foreign origin, whioh in 




India is associated with the British, would appear to be something of a 
sacrilege— an anti-national and anti-cultural movement of a most objection¬ 
able type: particularly at the present moment when there is considerable 
political unrest in the country. The national temperament among the Hindus 
is particularly sensitive: in the face of political subjection, our cultural 
autonomy is a great refuge, and the national alphabet is a strong pillar of 
support for that refuge. Questions of international solidarity or conformity 
would bo unmeaning to a people who are looked down upon as helots of 
the empire, and whose best energy and best discipline should be utilised in 
strengthening its nationality : when the attitude of the nationalist leaders is 
that of Sinn Fein and Athanasius contra ytundum, an attitude which looks 
askance at the internationalism of Rabindranath Tagore and is enthusiastic 
with the nationalistic asceticism of Mohandas Karamchand Gandhi. 

A legitimate pride in the bases of one's national culture is pardonable in 
any individual or nation, and the Hindu, orthodox or unorthodox, has an 
instinctive sense of pride in his race and culture. If he is ultra-orthodox, 
he feels superior to all Mlecchas —all foreign barbarians; and he would 
scorn to borrow the writing of the Mlecchas of Europe. The script is 
looked upon as an important base. And here the base is solid enough. It 
may have imperfections; but what human institution is perfect ? On the 
other hand, the Roman alphabet at first sight has obvious imperfections of 
a far more serious type. The letters are arranged pell-mell, without any 
order. Whj adopt chaos in place of perfect order ? Then, the orthography 
employing the Roman alphabet with which we are familiar, namely, the 
English orthography, has been described as a system which is “absolutely 
without a conscience/' Wo can have grave objections to a system which 
permits six sounds to a single letter {e.g., a as in cat , call, father, ago , fate, 
hare), and uses digraphs like sh, th, dg , ck for a siugle sound ad infinitum, 
and has a number of silent letters ( e.g ., calm, have, "knight, thought), and 
permits orthographical monstrosities like enough inAf], gaol = [dgeil], 
psychology = [saikoledgi], nation = [neiji^], etc. Besides, it does not have letters 
for some of the fundamental sounds of our languages, and to represent them, 
as well as the various vowels, we shall have to take recourse to additional 
capped and dotted letters, which are ugly and tiresome for the eye and 
Besides are not very easily procurable. Why jump into this forbidding tank, 
leaving the limpid stream of your national alphabet ? As for the gaius, 
namely that the Roman letters are simpler, and they make printing easier,— 
well, we do not feel the difficulty of our alphabets : it is an inheritance 
from our lathers, like our native speech ; and as it may be allowed that there 
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are more beautiful languages, so there may be more attractive alphabets — 
but we need not change our alphabet, as much as we could not change our 
language. 

Another point to consider in connexion with the Hindis predilection for his 
national alphabet is its relation to certain aspects of his religion and ritual, 
To an orthodox Hindu (and to this category belong most of the people, barring 
a few advanced intellectuals among the intelligentsia), the letters of the 
Indian alphabet are not mere letters—they have a mystic value, particularly 
in Yoga aud Tantric philosophy and ritual. There is the mystic theory of 
the Bija-mantras , in which certain letters or combinations of letters are looked 
upon as forming the visible and audible symbols of certain aspects of the 
Divinity. Thus the syllable = represents the Absolute, ?Kf = [Kllm] 

stands for the spirit of Generation or Manifestation in the Universe 
( KamaMja), #f=[Hrlm] represents Sakti or Energy (that is, Life-force), 
=[Aim] represents the Guru or Spiritual Teacher, etc. In symbolising 
the Deity or certain aspects of it by means of Yantras or diagrams, for 
ceremonial worship or ritual, these Bija-mantras figure—they have to be 
written down inside these Yanlras, The adoption of the Roman alphabet 
will cut off one aspect of our religious ritual from a living contact with our 
daily life, which is now actually present through the Indian system of 
writiug—and many Hindus will not contemplate this with equanimity. 

The above is roughly the situation among the Hindus, making the 
adoption of the Roman script at first sight both impossible and unnecessary, 
or at the best a most difficult matter. In the face of it all, should the 
Romanisation movement be pushed ? Would it be worth while to have 
the Roman alphabet ? 

To my mind, it will be worth it, and, with a proper understanding 
of the implications of Romanisation, the thing could be brought about 
in such a way that the national sentimout and national self-respect will 
be not jeopardised. But it is a matter which is not to be rushed by 
lightning propaganda, or by official or Congress circular or fatioa. At 
present, the Romanisation question is not one of immediate practical 
politics : it is still in the academic stage, and that in an embryonic form 
too, despite the three hundred years that some Indian speeches came 
under the jurisdiction of the Roman script. Let us see if there is a 
possibility of effecting a conversion of the intransigent Indian attitude 
against the Roman script—whether the question can have an appeal on 
its own merits, If a rapprochement is possible ideally, its practical 
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application should be quite feasible,—specially when the ideal is to make it 
a matter of gradual evolution and not to bring in a violent revolution, 

A close study of the question has convinced me that our attachment 
to our Indian system of writing is primarily a matter of habit and 
sentiment. Sentiment and the force of habit are strong things in life, 
and we can easily forego obvious advantages, when these loom large. Senti¬ 
ment, like Bhakti or Faith, is often blind. Tempered with Knowledge, with 
Juana, with proper understanding of the problems, we can have the finest 
intellectual and spiritual harmony: —and this should be our goal in corporate 
life, in which speech and writing have a paramount place. The sentiment 
can be properly directed, and then the gain will be immense. 

Whatever alphabet we adopt, whatever might be the underlying 
principle, syllabic or alphabetical, and whatever might be the shapes of the 
individual letters, in our future system of writing we must not under 
any circumstance abandon the scientific arrangement of the letters. The 
Indian, i.e. the Sanskrit arrangement will stand in pur primers and 
grammars—the vowels first, and then the consonants—first, the stops, 
aspirates and nasals following the order of the places of articulation, then 
the liquids and semivowels, and finally the spirants (sibilants) and the 
aspiration ; and these are to be followed by supplementary letters for sounds 
newly developed in our Indian languages, or imposed upon them from 
the outside. We cannot forego this order : it is a heritage too precious 
to lose, 

This being understood, it is to be seen if the new wine of the Roman 
letters can be put into the old bottle of the Indian order. It would mean 
in practice merely a change in the shapes of the letters. The old 
scientific order will remain, and the old names will remain. There is 
no magic in the peculiar combination of strokes which gives us ^ or or the 
Granthaor Ofiya or Telugu or Kannada [ka]. Our current Indian alphabets 
are not more than a thousand years old, and consequently there is no question 
of an association with a hoary antiquity being sacrificed if we have 
[ka] and the rest of the alphabet in simpler and more convenient shapes 
than cff or etc. If there were a virtue in antiquity, then we ought to 
go back to the 3rd century B.C. Brahml—which has the double advantage 
of being some thousand or twelve hundred years older than the Deva- 
nSgarf, and is much simpler in formation at the same time. If we were 
consistent in our desire to retain historical antiquity, we would then 
welcome a reversion to the Brahml -f q A (q) in the place of ^ *3 *T etc, 
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What harm can accure if we adopt [k], and call it, not hay (%), but 
1ca (<ff) ? If we write our q as [g], and call this [g],—not ( jee ) as they 
do in English, or (zht) as they do in French, or # = ^ UA e ') as 

they do in Spanish, or %—ych as they say in Swedish—but simply ga (=q) ? 
If we take [h] as a simpler symbol than our ^, and call this letter, [h] just 
lia (^),—and not (aitch) as in English, or = dsh) as in French, 

or (eche) as in Spanish, or {ho) as in Swedish ? We would thus have 
the simpler Roman letters adopted for our purposes, and Indianised in 
both name and use. The Indianised Roman letters, simple, or, if necessary, 
enlarged with diacritical marks, will cease to have their English names 
when they are used for Indian languages, as equivalents of the Indian 
letters. We can even contemplate the future, when Indian children learn¬ 
ing their English spelling, will use (at least in the earlier stages) the Indian 
names: they will not only not spell an Indian word or name like [Gopal] 
and [Faridpur] as [jee-o-pee-ay-el) and 

*n ^(ejf-ay-ar-ai-dee-pce-yu-ar), but as q-’qt-q-’qi-sf {ga-o-pa-a-la) and 


i-q-q-^C ( fa-a-ra-dlrgha i-da-pa-tc-ra); but they will also spell an English 
word like neighbour as (? ia-e-i-ga-ha-ba-0+u-ra ), just as 

much as a French child learning English will spell it with French and not 
English names for the letters—as q^r-q-s-Hf (en-e-i<hc-a$7i~be- 
o-ii-foe), and not as fawe-di-jee-aitch-bce-o-yu-dr). 

A Spanish boy similarly is accustomed to spell the English word as 
{SnS-fa-l&t acM-bS-CMiHfrt), and a Swedish boy as 
{enn-<$H-y6-ho'b£-o-ii-en ). 


Our sentiments, which are legitimately in favour of the Indiau system, 
can be met in this way : the Indian order is retained, and the Indian 
names are retained—only we adopt new and simpler forms for the 
letters ; and these forms are taken from the Roman script, as it is 
an old and tried script which has the widest employ in th& world. 
That in itself need not vitiate the Roman letters in our eyes. The Roman 
letters, again, are not absolutely new to India. Experience has shown 
that these can be applied with perfect success to Pali and Sanskrit and 
other languages. Sentiment apart, the only drawback is that we are 
not familiar with the script as applied to an Indiap language, we are not 
habituated to it. Unfamiliarity is a great stumbling block, but it is not 
an insurmountable obstacle. 

Iu the form in which the Roman script is proposed to be adopted 
below, it will be possible, without the least ambiguity, to have all standard 
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Indian sounds properly represented by means of the Roman letters plus a 
diphthongal ligature or two, eked out by some of the current Roman letters 
used upside down as new letters, and by modifying some of the current 
letters by means of a few easily intelligible sy mbols (point or full stop, 
minute mark or accent mark, and inverted comma) added to them. With 
about 40 symbols of all sorts, original letters and modifiers, it will be 
possible to do the work of the 48 simple Devanagarl letters (together with 
the whole host of conjunct letters, whose number is legion) : and in 
printing, these alone would suffice. A group of not more than 40 symbols 
would be all that will be required in printing not only Sanskrit, but also 
Hindustani (Hindi and Urdu), Bengali, Gujarati, Marathi, Tamil, Telugu, 
Kannada and other vernaculars, and Persian and Arabic in addition : more 
than ten times the number is needed now with the Devanagarl. It must be 
conceded that, at least as an academic proposition, it is well worth 
a trial. 

Everything is in a state of flux. Change is the law of life. If the 
Brahml could alter into the Devanagarl, if a simple symbol like [ + ] could 
become [>], then the use of [k] in place of [w] can have nothing inherently 
wrong about it. Only, it must be admitted that in the case of [ + ] 
becoming transformed into [>], the change has been gradual—has been 
evolutionary ; the abandoning of [V] for [k] will be abrupt. But this 
is an age of abrupt changes, and an abrupt change is permissible in the 
best interests of the society,—only when such a change is assimilable. 
And, as I suggest, thirty to fifty years of what I call bi-litteralism or 
di-alphabetism will not make the change appear so abrupt. 

Taking into view the advantages of an Indiauised Roman alphabet, 
and noting also the way along which the world is moving,—with English, 
a Roman-using language, becoming more and more widespread as a vehicle 
of World-culture, I think it will be a good thing to recommend the Roman 
alphabet to our country-men. Convinced that it will be a good thing, for 
some years our Indianised Roman might be placed before our people to 
enable them to make up their mind. The Roman will be kept as a side- 
* show, as a second script beside the vernacular ones, for a number of 
decades, before the people finally can adopt it, attracted by its utility and 
its other great qualities. 

For the orthodox Hindus who see some mystic force in the shapes of 
the Indian letters in Tantric ritual and worship, and would consider the very 
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idea of using the Roman script in that connexion sacrilegeous, the Deva- 
nagari and other provincial alphabets will continue to be a matter of 
study and acquirement for this highly specialised purpose. The native 
system—preferably in the Devauagarl—will continue to have a place in 
decoration and in ritualism. 


As I have said before, the. question of Romanisation is not one 
of urgent moment now. But we might start familiarising our 
intelligentsia with it, as both internal disharmonies—communal and 
provincial—and foreign influences might hasten issues; and as a great 
cultural problem, our educated men should be prepared as to how to 
receive it. 

This is all that can be said about the first of the three questions broached 
previously. The simple and easily written Roman letters, enlarged as 
necessary by easily understood modifications, and arranged according 
to the scheme of the Indian alphabet, will give the most perfect of 
alphabets, as far as alphabets go in the world. The .sounds of the 
letters (with the supporting vowel [a] in case of consonants) will be their 
names, as another tribute to the Indian system. Such an alphabet is worth 
bringing to our people. 

[2]. Remembering that the Romanisation idea will continue to be one 
of academic interest, for some time at least, we should not rush with it from 
the university or the club to the market-place, pressing it upon an unprepared 
people. We would not recommend its immediate acceptance, supplanting as 
quickly as possible the old scripts* We must first of all have a well-thought 
out scheme, which is to meet the criticism of competent people, trained in 
phonetics aud familiar with all the problems relating to the languages and 
their scripts. Dilettantism, with merely a burning zeal to lead out people 
to the Land of Promise, will worsen matters. A scheme like Mr. Biss’s 
‘Typewriter Bengali ’ will defeat its own purpose (Mr. Biss, an Education 
Department Officer in Bengal, sponsored some years ago the Romanisation 
of Bengali through the typewriter, and he suggested spellings like 
[swiikaar] for TT—which in their cumbrousness .recall orthographies like 
[yuuzhual] for usual which was actually proposed by an English Spelling 
Reform Society). When the consensus of competent opinion has decided 
for a particular system (and mine is offered below for consideration), some 
representative and responsible body should take it up aud loud its support 
to it by propaganda. « 
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I would not for anything start Roraanisation with children beginning 
to learn their alphabet, particularly when the grown-ups are innocent or 
apathetic about it, or actually or in a latent way hostile to it. The idea 
must filter down from the educated groups to the masses : the parents and 
the grown-ups must first be literate in both Roman and the Indian script 
before it can be taught to their charges. The method to be followed in this 
connexion should be something like this : 


(t) Propaganda : special literature, special journals, books and periodi¬ 
cals in Indian-Roman; advocacy through the press, persuading the verna¬ 
cular daily press to print some columns, at least one column, in the Indian- 
Roman script by way of propaganda and support. 


(it) Assistance from the universities : making a knowledge of Indian- 
Roman at first voluntary and then obligatory for all college students—a 
paper or half a paper in the mother-tongue written in the Iudian-Roman 
script being made compulsory at some period in the college stage. 

(Hi) Making Indian-Roman as used for the mother-tongue first an 
optional and then a compulsory subject in the high school stage. 

The fixing up of an Indian-Roman or Indo-Roman alphabet can be taken 
in hand immediately * then, as enthusiasts and active workers gather, 
propaganda can be taken in hand. The universities and schools can be 
handled only when a considerable body of public opinion is in its favour, or 
at least is not actively hostile: that will be the index of the situation. 


Sir Daniel Hamilton, a large-hearted Scotsman who made his fortune in 
India and Bengal, conceived of the idea of teaching the village children in 
bis estate at Gosaba in the Sundarbans in South Bengal the Roman alpha¬ 
bet, and had a simple Roman-Bengali on a strictly phonetic basis devised by 
a committee of which the present writer was a member. This was some 
12 years ago. One or two books were printed in it, and it was taught to 
village children in a primary school. The results were exceedingly satis¬ 
factory—the boys and girls were able to read their mother-tongue in this 
Romau-Bengali much quicker than the ordinary children learning it through 
the Bengali alphabet. Nevertheless, this was only an experimentation at 
the expense of the children. Outside the school-room, and the few Bengali- 
Roman books available, their acquirement of this alphabet remained abso¬ 
lutely ineffectual, and they had to learn the Bengali alphabet over again. It 
W’d be wrong in principle and practice to make a beginning with the child. 



Several decades of di-alphabetism, spread of the new script among grown-up 
literates, and existence of some printed literature in the new script (includ¬ 
ing a number of standard books and classics in the language)—these must 
precede any serious attempt to begin the children’s instruction in their 
mother-tongue with the Roman script. 


I would not, again, support the use of the Roman script exclusively 
among a minority community living in the heart of a surrounding major 
community which does not use the Roman; and I would do so in the 
interests of the minor community itself. Take the case of the Santals in 
Bengali An important non-Aryan people, they live surrounded by 
Bengalis, and they are everywhere bilingual. They cannot get on at all 
without the knowledge of Bengali, and if they can read and write Bengali 
they are equipped with a strong equipment in life. The San tali language 
is written in both Bengali and Roman. Roman-Santali will isolate the 
Santal from his Bengali neighbours. Bengali-Santali will automatically 
make him literate in Bengali, as he already speaks the language. The 
Santal has to live and work in a humble capacity—generally as an agri¬ 
cultural labourer, frequently as an independent farmer in a small way. He 
receives all his rent and tax receipts from his Bengali landlord in Bengali; 
all government and municipal notices that reach him are in Bengali. We 
can understand the value of a knowledge of the Bengali alphabet in his 
everyday transactions. I would postpone Romanisation of Santali so far as 
the Santal villager in Bengal is concerned to the day that Bengali is 
Romanised. Of coarse, Roman-Santali will continue to be used, as it is 
now, for scientific purposes ; advanced Santals will, of course, be at liberty 
to pick up Roman-Santali at a later stage in life, to read the splendid series 
of Santali texts edited by the Rev. P, Boddiug in the Roman script, with 
English translation, and published from the Institute of Comparative 
Ethnology at Oslo in Norway. 

If we proceeded in this way, taking time, there will be very little hard¬ 
ship. There ought to be a reasonably long period of transition in any im¬ 
portant matter in the life-history of a people. Aud there will be no loss of 
uational prestige, as the fiual adoption of an Indianised Roman script will 
be voluntary among the people, after a sufficiently long period of transition. 

Our sentiments will be trained in that direction, and in the combination of 

the scientific Indian order of the letters with the simpler shapes aud purely 
alphabetical employ of the Roman letters, the proposed lndo-Roman 
alphabet will be a powerful instrument in the spread of literacy ; and the 
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dissemination of a knowledge of phonetics and linguistics will be made 
much easier than it is now. Alphabets and languages are distinct things. 
A change of alphabet does not mean change of the language. There are 
plentiful instances of the same language being written in more than one 
script all over the world. 

[3]. I now formulate my scheme of an Indo-Roman alphabet. It is 
always easy to devise elaborate letters, but elaborate letters have no practical 
value, as when a thing is in an experimental stage we cannot persuade press- 
owners to spend money in getting them done, or even in buying them when 
they are available in the market—which is not always the case. My scheme 
of Indo-Roman does not go in for any capped or dotted letter: modifica¬ 
tions are indicated by placing some special marks (which are always 
available in the ordinary English or Roman type cases) immediately after 
the letter. The main principle adopted is this : the diacritical marks are 
separate and detachable symbols added after the original letter, and not 
fixed below or above it, making new letters or types necessary. This 
makes printing easy. Writing is also easy, with convenient cursive forms 
of these symbols. 

The following 27 Roman letters— 

a, b, c, d, e, f, g, h, i, j, b, 1, m, n, o, p, q, r, s, t, u, v, w, x, y, z, se 
together with the following inverted letters treated as new or distinct 
letters— 

o, 9, j, q, f, q, in, a (=inverted c, e, f, h, j, k, m, v) 
and the following Italic forms— *- 

d, n, r, s, tj z 9 

modified in some cases by the following ‘ indicators * (sucaka-cihna 
‘alamat placed after (and iu two cases before) them — 

• « r * * 

« 

will suffice for the sounds of all the important languages of India, and 
will adequately transliterate all the letters of the Indian and the Perso- 
Arabic scripts. (For representing the pronunciation of Arabic as made 
by native Arabic speakers, it will be necessary to add the following two 
letters of Greek to the above list—namely, [$] and [8].) 

In framing the above alphabet, the principles and the methods of the 
International Phonetic Association have largely been drawn upon, and, as 
far as practicable, fcbe signs employed in the I. P. A. alphabet have been 
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Thus for the sound of the letter [j] (=inverted [{] treated 

as a separate letter) has been used, as if it were a sort of barred [i] with 
superfluous dot taken away : the Roman letter [j], which has the 
value only in English and is pronounced either as [y] or as [z/i] in the 
other European languages, is reserved for other purposes. There will be no 
ambiguity about the value of [j]. 



The ' indicators 9 have in the main the following 

values (these indicators do away with the necessity of dotted and capped 
letters and capital letters,—and dotted and capped types mean additional 
types)— 


: the colon : used after a vowel, it indicates its length. A thicker 
style of this length-indicating sign, or some other more suitable 
sign, may be employed in place of the colon now suggested. 
It is also used after [r] when it is treated as a long vowel. 

• a full stop, printed upwards, is used after consonants : after [r], 
it indicates that the [r] is vocalised, i.e., it becomes [r] ; 
after other consonants, excepting [h # ], it indicates the. quality 
known to the Arab phoneticians as itbaq , which characterises 
some of the Arabic consonant sounds. 


f an accent or minute mark, stands for palatalisation of the preceding 
consonant. 

’ stauds for cerebralisatiou, or retroflex pronunciation, of the preced¬ 
ing consonant. 

& when preceding a; vowel, indicates its nasalisation. This symbol 
(candra-bindu) is adopted from the Indian script, as it will be 
easily available in India: the proper nasalisation symbol fop 
the Roman alphabet—the symbol [~] (called the bif or tilde) t 
although preferable—will not always be available in Indian 
presses. ' , 

* before a word will show that it is a proper name, as capital letters 
are omitted entirely from the proposed Iudo-Roman script as 
being unnecessary, 


Experience has shown that these indicators being at a level with the 
tops of the letters are easier to write than diacritical marks above ahd below 
the letters; and they are also less tiring to the eyes. Besides, dotted and 
capped letters demand greater attention in reading; and the dots and caps 
in the types are prone to get broken or become blurred quickly. 



! !ie letters fi£ the In Jo- Homan Script (Bharatiya- Romaka Lipi, Huruf-i Tahajjl-i Romanl-i Hindi) can be 
uged thus in a tabular form, taking into note their points of articulation: 


1NDO-ROMAN CONSONANTS 




Bilabial 

Interdental 

Alveolar 

Retroflex or 
Cacuminal 
(Cerebral) 

Palato-alveolar 
or Palatal 

Velar 

[Uvular] 

[Pharyngal] 

Glottal 

Stops 

! 

P b 

t d 

t d 

t’ d’ 

k' g' 

k g 

[q] * 


f 

Stops Aspirated 

ph bh 

th dli 

th rfh 

t’h d’h 

k'h g'h 

kk gh 




Affricates 

Affricates Aspirated 

Nasals 

m 

n 

ts dz 

n n 

n’ 

c J 

ch jh 

n' 

n* 




Lateral 



1 

1 ’ 



• 



Rolled 



r, r 







1 apped 




r’ 






J 1 ncatives 

Semivowels 

f V 

w 

[* *] 

s z 

s’ z’ 

s' z' 

y 

X If 


O’ q] 

h- h 
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The above consonant letters may now be identified with their Deva- 
nagarl and Perso-Arabic equivalents. 

[p, b] W==V, v; [t, d] = cr, ^ = o; (7, d] are alveolar (danta- 

mullj a) sounds, like the English /, which are heard in Assamese and 
some forms of Gujarati, as a substitute for both the dental and cerebral 

t y A) [t\ <T]=z, ^ = 3; [k', g']= palatal stops, heard in Burmese, 

dialectal Gujarati, etc.; [k, g]=3T, V = [q]^ of the Arabic; 

[ f] = the alif hamza of Arabic, a sound which is found in many Indo- 

Aryan languages, as a substitute for [h] = I, as in Rajasthani, Gujarati, 
East Bengali. 

[ph, bh] =% ; [th, dh] =% ^ = [/h, r/ll] = Assamese 

and $>, U; [t’h, d’h] =3, 3 = ; [k'h, g'h] are dialectal 

Gujarati sounds; [kh, gb]=^, . It is to be noted that 

for these aspirates, as well as for = below, the stop-f[h] 

is employed: this is in accordance with the ancient Indian analysis 
of these sounds as ‘ noaha-prana 9 sounds, i.e. y compoundings with 
‘ prana * or breath. By using digraphs for these compound sounds we at 
once do away with the necessity of having single-letter equivalents for the 
eleven Devanagarl letters—< 3 , % ■*, 5, q, q*. h and 3 —in our lndo- 

Roman script—following in this matter both ancient Indian aualysis and 
the habit of the Perso-Arabic and the Roman. 

[ts, dz] occur in Marathi, Rajasthani, Nepali, Oriya, East Bengali, 
Telugu, etc. 

[c, 5?=si z> [ct, jh]=«> «=*♦*•, ***■■ 

[m]=H=fJ [u]== 5 T = w; j>]= Tamil ‘palatal n'; [n’]=^; [li']=«j; 
[n*] =^; ([nr] —anusvdra, and [ w ] = nasalisation, not in the table) ; 

[ 1 ] =^ = J; [Pj =c5; [r]=T=j; [r] = Tamil ‘palatal r’; [r’] ayssj. 

[f, v] = Indian/ (qf, wJ) and v (*, j), bilabial spirant sounds ; [0, 5] are 
Greek letters, standing for the original Arabic values of the letters ^ and o, 
= respectively English th in thin and th in then (these two sounds are rare 
for Indian languages, but are given in our Indo-Roman alphabet for 
the sake of completeness by including Arabic, which is a classical aud 
secred language for Indian Musalmans) ; 

[g] = ^ = u * ; [z] =j = ^; [z , ]=the Tamil \ f or "h, a cerebral 

or retroflex z sound, the voiced ) form of $ [s'] ^^ = 0 *; 

[z’]==J = the French j ; [x, j; [IP, q]=»|> t 0 * 

[h] =«; [h*] = : (visarga 5 an unvoiced [h], in Sauskrit»; 

[W, yj = semi-vowel (not spirant) q, ^; 


4 



cf(Jp b U- f ' 0 *» z) i) %')$**- 

r- jrUf* UA*+ e J&E^ > , 
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In addition, the ‘lidded 9 (mutbaq) letters of Arabic, viz., g* o° ^ & are 
, to be transliterated respectively as [s’ d’ t‘ $*] when the native Arab 
pronunciation is intended to be conveyed, say in an Arabic quotation; 
when the Persian and Indian pronunciation is in mind, the above letters 
can be transliterated in the Indo-Roman script as [s* z* t* z’] ; and [#, 8] 
= si*, o of Arabic can similarly be rendered as [ s , z], Italic letters, when 
their Persian and Indian pronunciation is to be indicated. 


INDO-ROMAN VOWELS 


Bilabial (Rounded) 

Rront (Unrounded) 

Central 

Back : Rounded, Unrounded 

M 

• i 


U IU 

[0] 

e 


0 

M 

ae 

0 

0 A 



a 



All the above vowels can be lengthened by putting the * indicator } 
of length [:] after them, e.g>, [ij = short, [i:]=long; [u]=short, [u:] = 
long; and they can be nasalised, with the ‘ candra-bindu 9 (or c hilul f ) 
symbol put before them, e.g ., [ i], [ u], [ u:] [ a], [ a] =*, *, M 
respectively. 

The symbols for the vowels as in the above table are explained and 
identified below: 

[i] =?, [i:] = t, [u, U:] =^, ; [ill] = the final [tl] of Tamil; [e]=t£, 

[e, e:]—short and long [e] of Dialectal Hindi, Tamil, etc.; so [o, 0:] = 
short and long [o] ; [©] = Bengali if) in ifft?, jl in ^5Jt5f=the sound of a in 
• South English man; [0] = unaccented, very short ^ of Hindustani, as 
in the second syllable of t^Tst = [rAt9n]=tbe English sound of a as in ago , 
China ; [0] = Bengali % short and long, [0, 0 :], = tbe English sound as in 
law; [A] = Hindustani ^ = English u as in sun or 0 as in son; this may 
, be considered as the All-India value of the short [8,]=^; [a]= Hindustani ’HT. 

The above letters comprise practically all the symbols required for 
most of the sounds and the letters of all the important Indian languages, 
Aryan and non-Aryan. In the case of one or two languages, some special 
symbols may be necessary; they are noted in their proper place. 

I now give the Indo-Roman script—the ' Bharatiya-Romaka Lipi # as 
applied to individual languages. 












. a*. 
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[I] HINDUSTANI (HINDUSTHANI, HINDI) 

The Devanagarl letters give not merely the sound-equivalents, but also 
the proposed names of the Indo-Roman letters. In ease of the aspirates, 
a little more elaborate naming, as suggested below, will be necessary. 


<8L 


VOWELS 


Indo-Roman 

Letters 

A 

a 

i 

i: 

u 

u: 

r’ 

r: 

v 

e 
a i 
o 

AU 

Am’ 

"a 

Ah' 


Devanagari Equivalents 
and Names in Devanagarl 

S 

(s^) * 

«l*)t 

Wlflw 

n 

w 

V 

3 

vt 

^ (^k) 


, 

I , 


CONSONANTS 


Indo-Roman 


Devanagari Equi¬ 

Indo-Roman 

Devanagarl Equi¬ 

Letters 


valents and Names 

Letters 

valents and Names 

k 

= 

% 

kh 

w-t-sra 





* (ft HUT) U ; 

S 

= 


gh = 

h-tc-h h, ir-^re- 

n* 

= 

* W ( qfa* ^ 

fr^rar t ); , 

% (HI BTO) H ; 

c 

= 

% 

ch = 






* (HI «w)«; 

J 

= 

% 

|h 

H-H** Hi, 





* (HI flTHj) tS; 


7 A ^ A/*** a HZ JZ 

vt k&£4 % A* f****** yfrun. 

Ccdt (**■ fadfe* t 4J rr-ft^fCuX n- *^***4$ 64 it*u& j4*®- A t et* ,> i**&r*****y jj $**, 

/*t ~ if- f / / * / ^ 
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CONSONANTS— ■continued. 




<SL 


Indo-Roman 


Devanagarl Equi- Indo-Roman 

Devanagarl Equi¬ 

Letters 


valents and Barnes Letters 

valents and Names 

n' 

= 

^ (mAR 3, AKAMI 3j) ; 


t’ 

= 

z (’A’tzfararz), t’h = 

z, 

y *> 



z-Ai-3T3-'? AT«n) 3; 

d’ 

= 

« (AtzbiraT 5), d’h = 

('Alztera) -5-AT- 1 ? 3, 
3-%-313-f <31 AT3) 3 ; 

J 

n 

8= 



t 

= 

3, th = 

3-AT-^ 3, A-l-AIA- 1 ? 
(3T AT3) 3; 

d 

= 

el 

Cl 

sr 

II 

3-AK-f 3, 3-ti-Ara- 5 ? 
(31 HT<c) 3 ; 

n 

= 

•r *0; 


P 

—— 

a, ... P h = 

A-AT-? At, A-%-313-'? 




(3T A13) Ai; 

b 

— 

3, bh = 

A-AT-'? «, A-ft-3I3- 




% (m HT3) « ; 

m 

= 

II 

>» 

RT 

*; 

r 

= 

* > 1 = 

Af; 

v, w 


3 ( [v] before [i, e, y] j [w] before [A, u, a, o], and 



after consonants: or simply [v] could be used); 

s' 

= 

si (3TAR si, ‘S’ = 

A (sjA-A A, 3t3l31A(T A ) 



Ml^ANI si), 


s 

= 

3 (33A 3) i 


h 

= 

■?; 


r* 


* H^tarar ?), r’h = 

3 (3l2?tAra 3-AT- 1 ?, 


at Ann 3). 


In addition, for foreign sounds as introduced by Urdu, the following 
. etters would be required: , . 

i— Aj = ; Z—'Sj — j i u- -b ; Z< = 3 j=j > 

x= ^ t 3 i= jj - i \ q- ¥ - c3; 

f= 1 ? T r3jT = 'o q= ^ 3Rr3j= 

A special note on the symbol f aJ = ^ is necessary. 
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Lu Indian writing, ^ is grammatically the short vowel, and ^ is its 
long form. This was so when ^ was as much an opeu (frier) sound as 
But at least from the time of Panini, short ^ changed its quality, it became 
a close (^fcT) sound, and thus it was no longer the short of in practice 
though not in theory. For this which is equivalent to the u in English 

but, the Inter national Phonetic Association has been using the symbol [a] . 
This can be adopted for the Indian % and this will release [a] for ^T, 
without making it necessary to have the length indicator [:] after the [a], 
which would have been unavoidable if simple [a] were used for A good 
deal of inconvenience in having the length-indicator always after the [a] for 
*IT is thus avoided. 


For the anusvara , the symbol [nr] is put after* the vowel, from the 
nature of the sound itself. Optionally, it could be rendered in Hindi by a 
simple [ n], for which see below. The anunasika , or nasalising value is 
denoted by putting the symbol before the vowel—]—as a sort of warning 
beforehand that the vowel following is nasalised. v 


The Indo-Roman alphabet for Hindi stands thus, with the names for 
the letters being as in Hindi : 


u 

u: r- 

r: 

1 e 

Ai 0 AU 

a Am - Ab‘ 

k 

kli 

S 

gb 

n* 


c 

ch 

J 

jb 

n' 


t’ 

t’k 

d’ 

d’b 

n’ 


t 

th 

d 

dh 

n 


P 

ph 

b 

bh 

m 


y 

r 

1 

v, w 



s' 

s’ 

s 

h 

r* r’h 


f 

z z' 


51 

• r 

q <: r 

; * 


Where the final ^ is absent in pronunciation, its equivalent in the 
Indo-Roman script, [a], is to be omitted from writing. 

Before their corresponding class nasals, [u* IF ll’j may be written 
siinplv as [li]; so that the letter [n] may be allowed to behave like the 
anusvura in DevanSgari writing, e.g., = tfafar [pAlPkAJ, or pAnkAj ], 

[pAUCAin or pAncAm], = flfrra [taiPd'Aw, tittd’Aw]'. 
As anu8vara~[ttV] has the sound of [n] in Hindi, and is "Hen written as 
*r , e.g,, the letter [n] consequently could be employed for [or] in 

Hindi, e.g., **, in - fl* AnB » bA ^'] mther than [bAnrsA. WAlirs a]. 



SPECIMENS 
( > ) 

^ W m i?q wA ^3T 5fft ^%* 7(\ 

^ ®>raf % f%*n%, *ro % ^ sntf % #N If q*T i m % i fsi* 

tn * sre-sn: Tf ^*t % S'^ ^ % fqrqTf ^fr f , 

STSf ^ ^ ^ *H^T Tf »Tt3T«T gffTSf % % qTrjqf q mq^ 

*?$ ¥ i «r?t q^-qr if f^aanqrr % i sr^t qft qq f%qj f%q-qfgrr 
if fqpr t, sw g^r fqat #t ^?:frT trc g*q ^ qn 

% I 5fft qfl% fq^qif % I 'qw ^k Tfft % qft 

^ WWT 51 Wt TT^f qrt srtcRT ^k 5RT$ T^<ff % I 5f?T q<qqj 
% *nsr fqq»5T?fT % I W?\ ^ fron^T q TT5i^fq % gjfj^ W 
gqs qrcq % snsf f 1 qr*t qg*q mq % ^fqq qn fqf?s 

5f?q ^k fqfqq qq % 1 

jao, ek bar oal kar ham apne us purane des' kp dekh*e to sahi: , jo 
nal 0 ke kinare, am ke ghane baij^o ke bi:o m“e basa hua hai. jis des' m e 
ghar ghar m v e oandan ke vrks’ aur darwazo m*e candan ke klwar’e 
lage h ai. jah a sab log sone ke thal o m e bhojan karte h ai, sone ke 
bartan'o m“e panl; pl:te h*al. jah*a ghar ghar m*e citras'ala iTai. jah'a 
ki; striy'a cltrakalam'e nlpun’ h*ai, am-sab purus’ citr'o kiisundaratapar 
mugdha hone ka hr-day rakhte h*ai. jaiTa ghar^oke piohwar’e ghani; 
b'aswar’l; hai. am aur mahuwe ke p*er’*o ki; chaya jah'a rast*o ko s'l;tal 
aur sukhad banaye rakhti; h-ai. jah"a pratyek kan’t’h se gan nlkalta hai. 
}ah a ki: caupal o m e raj-ni.tl ke jat'il pras'n ek ek wakya se suljhaye 
jateh'ai. jah^a manus’ya matra ke jhwan ka nirdis’t’ laks’ya aur 
nls'oit path hai. 


( » ) 

^T5i 5fi5r qqr zqrqra <f<*r qt %, qt* q^ 

wqm 1 J fsiq^ %fiqq, ^T5T^T %<ft % | T* 

?|qTfT if fsr^t % s^t, qrt ^tsit 

rn nm I ^q^-vq5t W <** f^Tt ^ ^ ^ 
t 1 <3H=ht ^qT qTTf^-^iqTq^ % ^ ^ STW 

Tt?lt 1 qmr | qf qjt 5R? ’qqrqi^tq qst qfT j 
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VST. ^ ^9* Hflftq I fqr* ^t *T?I *t tjf% 

q'ft wf ■ft R^uft—qq* f*R£ % Ht srrt i snsjm 
Sfitfaq, WT^T ftfff-fteft ^ITfCf, fa ST t fasl^ 5fTT HHS 
3fT?r ^qSf wt fRcf ^ft I HcMq *fit ^TB qffaq RTfq, qjqz } HJKI 

qq qq» qq? faqz ^srr|t I, ntfit % ; sr seps q^t *qt qq^r i qf 
Hqm ^t H^t?f% qf^H 3 ^IT# %, ^Tfa qf qq 3 mrriq T#t % i 


aj kal dukh ki: ek nai: t’aksal khul gai: hai, aur wah hai—ji;wan- 
sangram. jhwan-sangvam! jldliar dekhie, yahi: awaz sunai: deti: hai. is 
sangram rcTeap kisi: se sahanubhu:ti ki:, ks’ama ki:, protsahan ki: as a nah“i: 
kai* sakte. sab-hi: apne-apne nakh aur dant nikale s'ikar ki: tak m^e 
bait’he h^ai. un ki: ks’udha *pras'ant-mahasagar se bhi: gahri: hai; kisi: 
tarah s’ant nah"i hoti:. kas'! yah din caubi:s ghant’*o ki: jagah ar’tall:s 
ghant’^o ka hota! idhar su:rya nikla, aur udhar mas'irn oali:. phir wah 
do baje rat se pahle nalfi: band ho sakti;—ek minat’ ke liye bhi: nah*i . 
nas'ta khar’e-khar’e ki:jie, khana daur’te-daur’te khaie, mltr^o se milne ka 
samay nab*!:—faltu: bat"e sunne ki: fursat nah"i:. matlab ki: bat kahie 
sahab—oat’pat’! samay ka ek ek minat’ as'arfi: hai, motd; hai, use 
vyarth nalfi: kho sakte. wah sangram ki: manovr'tti paoohim se ai: hai, 
aur bar’e veg se *bharat m*e phail rahi: hai. 


(iii ) 

faf% feq Htqq fasq Ht fqq?T *%, 

^TST *fit ^ qfit ; 

qtfq-q^qT-qfc qq qfa qtfaq vi 

v» 

sift flft q*§r<?t t ^q $fqqw flit I 

qrfq ?tq flat qT f%q I' ^ 

W q* qTq q*t q*S W\ ; 

snit gq qf^q fsnftq gfa gftq qjft, 

^tq qq fit ^t fqqtq 'ftq qqm flit II 

nisi dina sraunana piyu s ’a so piyata rahai, 
ohaya rahyo nada b^asuri: ke suragrama ko: 
f tarani-tanu ja-ti:ra bana kunja bl;tbina m*ai 
jah a tah*a dekhatl: h ai ru.pa ohabl dhama ko. 
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kabi ' matii’ama hota liato na hie t"ai neka 
sukha prema gata ko parasa abhirama ko; 
u:dho tuma kahata biyoga taji joga karau, 
joga taba karai jo biyoga hoya *syama ko. 

[II] SANSKRIT 

Sanskrit, (as well as 1 all and the Prakrits) can also be written in this 
Bharatiya-Tiomaka Lipi only for ^ and sjt it may be thought advisable to 
write short [a] and long [a:] (and not [a] and [a] as in the vernaculars). 
*, may be properly indicated as long in Sanskrit—[e:, 0:], and long 
and short in Pali and the Prakrits [e, e:] and [o, 0:]. nf) would 
consequently be [ai, au] (or better, [a:i, a:u]), and not [Ai, au]. But 
to keep up an agreement with the vernaculars, it would perhaps be better, 
from the point of view of present-day Indians, to write Sauskrit in the 
vernacular way— w, ^ = [a, a], V, ^=[e, o], V, ^=[Ai, au]. 

If thought necessary, the visarga can be indicated as [h>], and the 
upadhmamya and jihvamnliya forms of the visarga. respectively as [fj and 
M- Special symbols will have to be employed for Vedic accent—a vertical 
I ,ai > [ ] justified, at the top of the syllable for the udaita, and the grave 
accent ['] similarly for the svarita, the anndatta, being left unmarked. For 
w, only [vj is to be employed ; or [w], if it is intended to indicate the semi¬ 
vowel sound of ^ : both [v] and [w] which are equally permissible for 
the ? in the modern vernaculars, need not be used for 3 in Sanskrit. 

^T^fafc! II N I IT 

sfsrtsjff? 11 rTrj^mfsiJTTor^g. 1 
?tT Sqgir. H 

cqnfq srai gragqTvanq^fff 11 

Ity e:vam- tenaibhis't’uta.v^as'vlnaiv a:jagmatur a;hatus' cainam- 
“pri:tau sYah\ e:s ? a te.-pu pah 4 , as'ain-ainam” Iti. 

. sa e.vam uktah- praty uva:ca-“na:nr tam u;cafcur bhagavantau. . na 
tv a:ham e.tam apu:pam upayo.ktum utsahe: gurave: -nive dye;tl.” 

tatas tam *M'fina:v u.catuh—“ a; y a:bhya:m pui , asta;d bhavata 
upa-.dbya:ye ; naivam eivaibhis’t’utaibhyairo apu:po: datta upayuktas 
sa te na;nive;dya gurave;, tvam apl tathaiva kurus’va yatha: kr tam 
upa;dhya:ye.ne;tf.’' 
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[III] HINDUSTANI [URDU] 



The Indo-Roman script for Hindi will also be suitable for Urdu. 
The order of the vowels as in Hindi can be retained. The consonauts can 
be arranged as in the Urdu alphabet, as follows (the names of the letters 
in Urdu can for the present be applied to the Indo-Roman letters): 

C=1; b=v; p=v; t=«»; t’=» (‘J* Hr urr 4 "*); «=* 

c*& c =5> &-*’> 

d’=3 ( Ols’ Jb J 1 *); «=» (‘jfc’ Kjf J**); r=i; r’=j i^b s 
z=j ; z'=j (‘^j’ ^b ) ; s=o ; a’=j (®b °' J y^) ; s = u* 

( < a U> !|j JaSJ - ‘^L’ 3 aK« ) ; Z- = |> ( ‘» U ' *b * ,,>u ’ < 5 -^° ) ; t ** 4 

(‘s^’ Jb *“» - ,U5 ’ J* 4 *) ; * , =‘ b (v> b ’ s^'j ^ '/”■ - <a ’ s 

q = ^. y[=i ; f=<J ; q = <j; k='-* ; g = '- J ; 1=J ; m = f ; n = t> ; V, W=j ; 


h=«; y=L*; 

kh=^j gh=«V; ck==*«t; jh=H*s d’h=^»3; r’h=“j; 

th = 4 l 3 ; dh= t »j; ph=»-W; bh = H!; ( *+* * yi ** \ *yi *♦ etc.) 

" = JlU . iii 


SPECIMENS 

(i) 

£. 5 ^ *+) VS^I^ 3 Jl) *^/l v j l J*»)l 

^„i A. i*Jik* £. ^ ^ k y" i*»y ojU 

jji> A. ^ ;•>;! J 4 K _/*> 

>_rl ^ ^ cUl ^ y M ^ <*. > 3 " A- ^ ji 

8kV i9*v JI* ^*3 ^3UuI ^slA 

^ *>|)A ^1 ^ ^ J/ J 

til.) ^ 4*1U L ^ u^- j; ^ r jJ j; l r 3; Vr* 

^yy i_ ; ;l ^b“ v^p* ^ ^ ^ 
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L. ojo A. * oh ^1 j ^j~j) - Km ^ jZy *j ^ ji& J Irr) 0 
,-*4* mA* **- J>= 3 ; • <_/ wh 3 <_f*! **i 1 " r ijS ^ &?*** 

■ t^.)* jIt 4 * t_/ v^ 1 ^ u?/ U SS/*y* yjr* ^ £ U~*H 

J.^JL-v* j}\ jy» l £—)-*& 1 —Xj *jUj £_ l^ 4 S3 ?P J ^ ^/*l jjl 

^ 1 jJ ly>> ItUj o*j ' ^*). cf' 4 *** ^ \i0*^ 

V 

go,* o?*>l d ^' 1 ^ o ^ 1 ^ ^ li5 u/ </*-*+■ ' u^V #* v/ 

* A^/cAte 

qAdl;m *urdu: Adah agarci zaban ki: qadamat ki: wajh se mauju:da 
nasfo ke lie s'ayad kucb kam dilcaspi: ka baqis ban sake, lekin ns ke 
mufaiaqa ke baqd is amr ka yaqi:n ho jata hai ki *urdu: zaban is qadr 
tihl;maya nah'i: hai jaisa ki qam t-aur par samjha jata hai. ni:z aj se ti;n 
sau baras pahlie bhi; wuh is ki: ahl thi: ki is m*e aqla darje ki: s'aqiri; 
ki: jati; thi: aur mus'kil-se-mus'kil aur peci:da-se-peci:da masafil suljhaye 
jate the. s'aqiri: ki: koi: s inf aisi: nah i: jo is xizane m J e mauju:d na ho. 
razmaur bazm, don"o ki;tas:®i:r*e jls xu:bi: ke sath is zamane m e dikhai: 
ga"i:, baqd ke adi:b'o m’e siwae *mi:r ani.s aur "ml;r h'asan ke koi: du:sra 
In ki: nas'ir m’e na pes' kar saka. afsos to is bat ka hai ki baqd ke mns an- 
nlfo ne qadi-.m s'aqir’o ki: taqli-.d bhi: nah"l: ki:. wuh qazal ke daldal m'e 
aise ph’as gae ki kisi: du:sri: s inf i s'aqiri: tak un ki: rasai: dus'war ho gal;, 
aur us'kanati:ja yah hu:a ki *h’ail: ke zamane tak hamate yah^a t awi-.l 
aur musalsal narnfo ka fuqdan ralia, aur *h’ali: ke baqd jab is ka Ih’sas 
paida hu:a to acche s'aqir 0 ki: kami; ho gai;, jo *h’ali: ki: taqli;d m'e 
aqla-se-aqla adabi: karname pes' kar sakte. 

(«) 

f f S f ** o- 1 

y Jlj/ Jo y> aj yf. £_ c_ijuw w * 4 »i y 

J.I_*5 y -|J^C iiioy y& tJ 

y jV ** 

vh* ^ J\ * { J*~b 2 - 

y )t— bki A. ^ j*))j u 

y y/iv> 4*o / Mr***- 

y /_} h 4-1 /j) I - *«<*> / a_T 
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jiP- jszi £_ lx? L.y 

y jL—f=>* K—6;— c ^ 

uy*t" ^ cJf 

y jl_*3 y»vf ai y y>of c-s) yk *1*3 

j^c jf ± lx*; ^ ««i3T Jf t>l 
y jb jU« A> £ifj) y?- 

'—ty ^r. b° urr*)* k -^ 

^3 jIma 5)lo* m jj 4 ^* 

ia;^ 4 * ^ ^ g** 

y jt_*Lc| ^—ic ai ^«?l Uj;l 

•I, 3> )y*- t—* />! c^* ^ ^ 

y )!;*> ^ £- ,iA V / 

ta^a. £_ vjx* A>«> K 0}c 

jj jL_i! £_ j—S / J+ °-r*~ / * 



Ay slHPi dll-fireb nA ho tu;, to qam nAh i: j 
pAi* tujh-pa h’Ait hAi, jo nA ho: dil-gudaz tu:. 
s’anqat pA ho flrefta qalam Agar tamam, 
h*a,—sadAgl: se alyo apnl. ha baz tu:. 
jAuhar hai rastl: ka agar teri: ~-at m*e, 
tah’si.n-i-rozgar se hai be-niyaz tu : . 
h’usn apna gar dikha nah^i: 6Akta jahan ko, 
ape ko dekh, aur kar apne pa naz tu;. 
tu: ne klya hai bah’r-i-h’aqi.qat ko mauj-xez; 
dhoke ka pq kar ke rahega, jahaz, tu:. 
wuh din gae, ki jhu:t’ tha i-.man-i-s'aqiri:; 
qibla ho ab udhar, to na ki:jo namaz, tu:. 
ahl-l-na-rar ki: "akh-m e rahna hai gar qazi-.z, 
jo be-bas*ar h*al, un se na rakh saz-baz tu:. 
nak u:pari: dawa se teri: gar oar’ha’e log, 
maqzu.r jan un-ko, jo ho cara-saz tu:. 
cup-cap apne saose kiye ja diro m e ghar, 
u:ca abhi: na kar qalam-i-imtiyaz tu:, 
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jo na-bAlAd h^Ai, un ko bAta cor bAn ke rah— 
gAr cahta hAi *xiz*r ki: qumr-i-dAraz tu: 
qizzAt ka bhed mulk ki: xidmAt m^e hAi chipa; 

-mAh*mu:d jan ap ko, gAr hAi *Ayaz tu:. 

[IY] PERSIAN 

As a classical language, Persian can equally be written with the 
Indo-Roman script as employed for Hindustani (Hindi and Urdu), follow¬ 
ing the Indian pronunciation of Persian, which is archaic for the language, 
being based on Persian pronunciation of five hundred years ago. In present- 
day Persia, a standardised Roman spelling does not appear to have been 
generally accepted, but it will be quite easy to write Persian in its modern 
pronunciation in the Roman character without it being necessary to use 
a single capped or dotted letter. 

The short [a] of Modern Persian is pronouned very much like the 
South English a as in man , and hence this can be conveniently represented 
by [fie] ; the long [a:] of Modern Persiau has become like the South English 
an or aw as in caught , law (and a frank [u:] before nasals), and this 
pronunciation can be well indicated by the symbol [o], as employed in 
the alphabet of the International Phonetic Association : if [o] is thought 
too outlandish, [a] simply can be employed instead, differentiating it 
from the short [se]. The short vowels of Modern Persian can thus be 

written [ae, e, o], thus v v v = [bae, be, bo] (in Indian pronunciation 

[bA, bi or be, bu or bo] ); and the long vowels of Modern Persian also 
can be written [a or 0, i, u], thus —^ ^ y = [ba or bo, bi, bu] (in Indian 
pronunciation [ba:, bi: or be:, bu: or bo:]), and the diphthongs as [ei, ou], 
e.g.y yjt = [bei, bou] (in Indian pronunciation [bAi, bAu]). The long 
ts and j vowels of Modern Persian are always pronounced as ma c ruf> i.e., 
[i:] and [u:], the Indian (majhiil) values of [e: ] and [o:] are unknown 
to Modern Persia; as both short [e] and short [o] will have to be used for 
representing the Indian pronunciation of Persian, long [e:] and [o:] will 
also be necessary in India. The iza/at and the conjunction y are frequently 
pronounced as short [e] and [o] in India, and they may be written as such. 

SPECIMENS 

O) 

* k)* jf - ^^i<> '■WW* i*. t IjO 
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(Indian Pronunciation) 

s'Axs’e: az *aflat*u:n pursiid ke, “salha-e bisyar dar jahaz bu;di: o 
safar-e-darya kardi:; dar darya ce qajayab di:di; ?”—guffc, “qajab hAmi;n 
bu:d ke az dArya ba-kinara sAlamAt rAsi:dam.” 

(ii) 

Below are given two transcriptions of Persian, in Indian and in 
Modern Persian pronunciation—the first in Indo-Roman, and the second 
in what may be called Perso-Roman. It is to be noted that in India, final 
[n] after a long word becomes a mere nasalisation. [9] = nm-fathaL 


l_/• l-t- 

tS _ j — ju*| ^ 

UT) ^j - i?' 

u~i > ^ b oV" 

l— —laA. *)j j )j l- 1* jliV— 

l— ^ ^ ^ 

O j>j£ JU 

JU )l j—5 

^j —a b 

^ ^—. L|^JL-—l -J 

jliiJUU y 4 —jlG ^—Co 

.)*% j* e;—^ —** 


(Indian Pronunciation : Indo-Roman) 
kAri’.ma! bA-baxs'a-e-bar h’al-e-ma, 
ke haste;m Asi:r-e:-kAmAnd-e:-hAwa. 
nA dare;m9 qair az tu faryada rAs 1 
tu i; qaslyVra xat'a-baxs' o bas. 
nigAhdara ma-ra ze-rah-e-xat’a, 
xAt*a dar gu ar o: s*awabAm niuna... 
cehel sale qumr-e : .qAzi:zAt gu^as't, 
mizaj-e:-to Az h'aLe^t’ifli; nagas't, 
ham Ah ba hawa o; haw as saxoti:, 
dAine; ba wAs'alih’ na pardaxeti:. 
ina-kun takya bar qurnr-e-na-paedai 1 
mambas' i:mAn az bazi;-^;*i»o» 29 gai% 
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(Modern Persian Pronunciation : Perso-Roman) 


kaerima! baebaexs'a-e-baer h’al-e ma, 
[kaerimo! bsebasxs'o-e-bar hol-e mo] 
ke hasstim sesir-i kaemaend-e haeva. 
nae darimo qelr aez to faeryado raes! 
to i qas'iyan ra xaet'a-baexs' o baes. 
negaehdara ma ra ze rah-i xaet'a, 
[negaehdoro mo ro ze roh-i xaet'O] 
xaet’a daer gozar u s’aevabaem noma.... 
oehel salo qomr-i qaezizaet go^aes't 


mezaj-i to oz h’al-e t-efli naegaes't. 
haemeh ba haeva u haevaes saxotl, 
daemi ba maes-aleh’ nae paerdaxotl. 
mae kon taekye baer qorar-e na-paedar 
mae-bas' imam aez bazl-e ruzogar. 


In a simplified Perso-Roman, representing the actual pronunciation 
without any reference to the Perso-Arabic orthography [s, 8-]=*, u*, can be 
written simply [s] = same as u»; [t , ] = 1> simply [h‘] = ?:» simply as 

[Jj]=I • [ z , z-, r], that is, o -b, as [z]=j; and [ 3 []=*and [q] = <j being both 
pronounced as = one symbol can be written for both perhaps [q] as 
the more common letter would be preferred ; [q] = t can be ignored, also 
[f]=#j and in scanning, the indistinct vowel which is intruded can be 
written as [o], as it has been done above. In the modern pronunciation, [v] 
is to be used rather than [w] ; the vowels [88 8 o] are always short; [a] = 
[o], as in English law, [i], and [u] are always long. If [»] is thought too 
outlandish, simple [a] can be used for the short vowel = zabr or fatliah, and 
[o] then can be used for the so-called long a. See p. 39 for transcriptions. 


k PERSO-ROMAN ALPHABET FOR MODERN PERSIAN 

VOWELS 


88 (or a), e, 0; 9 
a (or o), i, a 
ei, ou 


Short 

Long 

Diphthongs 
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CONSONANTS 


A' 



Gutturals 

Palatals 

Dentals 

Labials 

Stops ... 

Affricates 

k, g 

(k', g') 

c >i 

t, d 

p,b 

Spirants 

X, q (or 3[) 

s', z', y 

8, Z 

f, v 

Liquids 



r, 1 


Nasals 

(n=n) 

(n'=n) 

n 

m 


[k', g'l are subsidiary values of [k, g], and may be optionally 
employed. It is to be noted that initial and intervocal [k, k', t, p] of 
Modern Persian are strongly aspirated, as [kh, k'll, th, ph], but this 
aspiration need not be indicated in writing, as much as it is not done in 
English. 

SPECIMEN OF MODERN PERSIAN 

Jy *+* e /- 1 ^ )*)^ ***!>“• »je & 

y ■£)) j' ^ y** j 1 ***&) j tj** <— i^ioT « 

JAl^L objJ y «JU y lij «_U> u^jyl !<Jjj ^y| jlla^ 

I yd* ! yU_ 

ruh-e baes'ser nlz ruzl xahaed amaed ke aez taeinas'a vo kar bordeen-e In 
hseme ssosael taereeqql ke tsemaeddon-e jaadid joeluyses’ mirizaad xaeste s'ode vo 
xod ra daormeyan anha maehbus dlde. be atraf-e xod xahced naegerlst, o 
vaeqtlke 8 bz madaer-e xod yani ®z ruh-e aezaeli vo jaemall motlaq asaeri 
peida na-kserd, an vaaqt baena-e gaerie vo nale xahaed gozas't o feeryad xahsd 
zaed—madffir! madaer! 

The same text in the alternative system, with [a] short S, and [q]= 
long 5; , Pi 

ruh-e has ar nizruzi xohad omad k'e az tamos'o vo kor bordan-e In 
hame vasoel taraqql k'e tamaddon-e jadid jaluyas' mlrizad xasto a'ode vo 
xod ro darmeyon onho mahbus dlde. be otrof-e xod xohad nagerlst, o 
xaqtik'e az modar-e xod yonl az ruh-e azall vo jamoli motlaq asari 
peldo na-kard, on vaqt bano-e garle vo nole xohad gozos't o faryod xohad 
zad—modar! modar 1 
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[Y] ARABIC (CLASSICAL) 


Like Persian, Arabic is a classical language of India, although foreign 
to the country. Arabic quotations may occur in Urdu, and it may be 
necessary to write them in Roman. The Indo-Roman script for Hindustani 
covers Arabic in its Indian pronunciation, but to transliterate Arabic in Arab 
pronunciation it would be found convenient to have two letters from the 
Greek— -*[0] and [8], for the Arabic sounds of ^ and o. (Failing these, 
an Italic [£] and an Italic [d] can be employed.) The vowels will be as 
follows: [a, a:, i, i:, U, U:] ; the diphthongs— [ay, aw]. For consonantal 
j, we should use only [w]. The Roman equivalents for the Arabic letters 
(consonants) would then be— 

f = 1; b=v ; t # =o ; 0(or£)=d>; = x = ^; 

d = <i; 8 (or d)=j ; r=,; z=j ; s-^r ; s' = ^ ; s - =^/> ; d' = i> ; 
f=t; 8 - =t >;q=(3; k = <_f; 1 = J ; m = ^; 

n= u ; W=j; h = «; 

Tan win= an', in', uu' ; Ta-ha=th (or t). 


SPECIMENS 

(i) 


- , , ^//A / / / » /A //-»// A / ^/ / A / f A/A 

X Ijjfc » 4jQ| eJ^=J) Ji ) 4J| ; SJiJl 

l a A / A «p / A/ A/ / / / A / f.!< /A A/A 


vaJlf * JT U. ^ r J ^ 

A* A/ «p/Af / /A <£ -p -/ -pA<£ / X /A.# A// f I /A / -P I /A 

* 4^=>;c3J i jial) J Sjij! ^ ^ 

A , & //A/ /✓*£ // /I A> ^A i A q ® ' A f ' ' 

JZ~,\ . AJLI isol^uuJLi >U. Aaav) 4JJ| ^ 

L/ / 7/ / ✓ / * ' 


// / ''z 

fi:-l-bad(i kama-l-kalimathu, wa-l-kaiimathu ka-.na qinda-lla:hi, wa 
ka na-l-kalimathu llaha. ha:8a: ka na fi:*l-badfi qinda-lla;hi. kullu e'ayfin' 
bihi ka:na wa bi-qayrihi lam yakun s'ayfun' minima: ka:na. A.hi ka.nati-1- 
h’aya:wtbu, wa-l-b’aya-.wthu ka;nat nu;ra-l-na:sl. wa-I-nu-.ru yud-i fu 
S ulmathi, wa-l-8-ulmathu lam tudrik-hu. 

ka.na finaa:nun' mursalun' mlna-lla.hi’ Ismuhu *yu;h’anna:. ha:8a; ja fa 
iH-a'aha-.dathi li-yas'bada iH-nuirl llkay yufmina-I-kullu bi-wa:sit - atihi. 
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( ii ) 


<8L 


; w ^ / //// / / ^«t/ fl /' a /A/ / 3 " 

-. 1 ,*, JI-JP 

f / / / # 

A / a, a ' / >/ / ' / ^ /AX j//// > A A// / a ' a " 1 

^sJLUi oU o5 b - *1 JUi v^a*B) *^>v> j*WJ fj 1 *>$ f* 

/ / Vr ' •• ' 

/ A / ✓ ✓ ' /A// m*'A/ 'A/ A »'.f A/ * 

* OJUJ fRu C_«> j£** {J ^1 


5 jaza;lun' wa 0aqlabun'. qaza:lun' marrathan' qat'is’a ; fa-nazala filay 
jubbi matin', fa-s'ariba min-hu bi-s'arahin'. 0umma faraida -l-fulu:qa 
fa-lam yaqdir, fa-na8-ara-hu-Maqlabu, fa-qa:la la-hu—“ya: faxi:, qad 
fasaftafi: fiqlika fiS lam tumayyiz kayfa taflaqu wa-baqda Salika nazalta.’ 


[VI] BENGALI 

For Standard Bengali, the Iudo-Roman alphabet as for Hindi can be 

employed, but as the Bengali pronunciation of is not [a], but [o], 

this may be used in place oE [a] ; and * = * will then have to be 

written [oi, ou], or, better, [oi, ou]. But it would be better to follow 
the All-India system of transliteration, and equate Bengali ^ with [a], it 
being understood that in Bengali [a] has the value of a more rounded 
sound, of [d]. 

Colloquial Bengali *[’ (i.e. ^ followed by an which is either lost or 
is weakly pronounced) and 'Nl’ (i.e. similarly treated) can be indicated 
by [A] and [a] followed by a symbol [’] which can be made from the note 
of interrogation, [?], with the vertical line and the dot at the bottom broken 
ofE: [a ? ] and [a 9 ] : of these, [a -> ] has the value of a frank [o], and [a’] of 
a fronted [a]. This symbol can be called in-Bengali ^C»Hr=[ilek]. 
Failing this special symbol, the inverted comma could be employed as a 
vowel-modifier, or subscribed [v] is deuoted by [w] ; and the 

doubling of cousonants after superscribed \x]=repha is omitted: e.g., 
qs^qj are to be written as [dhAriBA, kArtAbyA], and not with [mm] 
and [tt]. 

The Indo-Roman Alphabet for Bengali is given below. 

The Bengali equivalents are to be used as names of the Indo-Romau 
letters, and in some cases, descriptive names, given within brackets, 
will be useful for young beginners (as the ourrent descriptive names in 
Bengali are). 

(the final % when not pronounced, is to be omitted in Indo- 
Roman spelling) ; a=' 5 d; i ^= ^; n - S'? ; u: - J {"rhere 
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<SL 


allowed,for convenience [i, n] only maybe used); r* = ^l; r:=fK^1; l' = Si; 
!•—YN l; e=i*); Ai=i^; o=M3; au=^; A=’$f (t>arR**t); Am' ='®I? 
since the Bengali pronunciation of the annsvara in identical with that 
of \5= [it], this may also be denoted by [Air] = , 'sr ) • Ah' = 'q;; 

a’ = ’TO • a’ = ’ETO . a3=tf’?1 oq, 'Ey); 

k= kh = ETO-:? (ElETO <2Tf«l ) E; g = E; gh = TO-5 (El TO 
•sit*!) E; n- = (EtTOC#l$1) $; 


c=5 ; ch = §=TO-5 J=EEh E; jh=TOKEt; <£p ; 

t’ = (jgf%^KI)fe; t’h=({5f%.irt«fi) d’ = d&%.^)^;'d’h = 

(icfrotEI) TOH? t>; n’=( fgf%-irr*<rf) ^rj H ; 

t=^; th=TOl-5 *2f; d=? ; dh=TOt-3E; n= tfgjE; 
p = ^; ph=TO-5¥; b=Es(kE; bh=E*rkTO-5^; m=E; 
y=3;j=w.^E; r=E; l=^r; w=(EtTOTEl) e, e, e-¥E1, '«?, 
:**'> s'=(tfc*t-^rD) ^tej* r; s’=(fcfroNi) s=m; e ; h=^ ; 

r =j6f%-3?ts(1 <5; r’h = trot-5 ?; ks’ =Erof-3E3r-TOt vy (f5j^ ) 

-can also be written EJ = [khy], or = [kh] (in non-Sanskrit words); 
so jn' = 33, can also be written as tfj [gy* ]. 

(For representing diplectal East Bengali pronunciation: [f] = ^ of 
East Bengali; [gf, jf, d’C, df, bf] = respectively E, % U, «f, ®;' [ts, dz] 
can be written for indicating the East Bengali values of 5 and ^f, and [si 
for that of S>). • 


SPECIMENS. 


(i) 

^ mi Toe fcfcE fri i <*)? tocee jpp eieto 

*&*• TOtfS f*fltfo*|E, isfc ECEE fafEE&t SRI TOE | ^13 

. TO ftfo'fEfa 'SICE’? tf1?f f|«! I '5(1vt5 ElE EtfEWE, Et*|E 

CE f5fe-fEfip«f*|E CEtEE ’PfEffSE / EV5J Et5, 

^ I ^5tTO CT41 

" ***« sit** *tfofcw miti ^ ^ ^ , 

* «t-f* "iftffo vtTm, ^ w ^ 

«ltEl I 5*IE, fef~E ct;, 3P5 

TO CTERlffl^ VVX fm CTE W El El TOE | (tf-ftm EE ^ ^ 

Ef? vme ECElEl^ *rt n ^ EE fw*m 

fTOE I” ^ &*, ^ ctj EE&1 fofEstfsm vw ^ n* 
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^ 3^1 | *11 ^C*i, 3?F Ora® %® #5 | a *K IWl ^ 

®qtaW ^f^SR ^fiWl tWC®3 T#^ ®t®tCW 

qw-csFtt sPnrt, tlpn ^ fin-fa *t?ra ^c® si®. 

(TPlttR 'titm ®t^ CTt-fksa qfe® *lW* 5^®, CTt-f*lt ffCW I 

^ qfa, afl q#itc§ 01 R*\St *rtftcira SKIN'S a&itftq I 


b'as'er nalt’i t°ahar bar’a-i sadher jipis chila. ask saheber san-ge khan- 
sama haiya tini pahar’e giyachilen, seikhanel ei sakher jinist’i kray karen. 
ihar gaye hiji-bijl kalo-kalo anek dag chila. *ami;r mane kariten, naler 
soguli alan'kar, tai se hiji-biji-gulir bar’a-i gaurab kariten. bastuto scguli 
alan'kar nahe—seguli aks’ar, *cl:n bhas’ar aks’ar. tahate lekha chila—“*cl;n 
des'er mahaprachrer sannikat’ »lin-t’in- s'aliarer *mo-pin- narnak karigarer 
dwara ei nalt’i prastut haiyache. nal-nirman-karjye'mo-pin- adwiti:ya 
karigar, jagatjur’iya tahar sukliyati. mutlya carl ana. f ahar naler abas'yak 
haibe, tini t*ahar-i nikat’ haitejasna kray karen, baje mekar-diger kache glya 
jama br’tha artha-nas’t’a na karen. *mo-pin’-er nal kray kariya jadi 
kahar-o manoni;ta na hay, taha haile nal phiraiya dile *mo-pin- tatks’an’at 
muiya phiraiya diben.” jahahauk, *ami:r je nalt’i kiniyachilen, tahamaner 
mata haiyachila, tai raks’a. na haile, mu.lya pherat laite liaita. *Judhis’t’hir 
je path diya swarge giyachilen, sei tus’ar-may *himagiri atikram kariya, 
*tibbaterparbat-may upatyaka par haiya, *tatarer sahasra kros' maru-bhu:ini 
caliya, *ci.ner uttar si-.may *lin--t’in- 6'ahare *ami:r ke jaite haita, sekhane 
jaile tabe *mo-pin’er sahit saks’at haita, *mo-pin - sikit’i phiraiya diten. tai 
bali, dharme raks’a kariyache je nalt’i *aml:rer manomata haiyachila. 


(«) 

Jitfal *tfal ^CW OFtCq I 

Wl ®tf* CNOl q’cq II 

«rti»n|8 m* qrflpi stoirt to, 

, «rRqii5 qtara <2ttc^a to cftcq n 

or! , »rttqtfe croi ^cq srtro 

'qtiqife sqq qtants qj«ttn #tt*t tftq •icq i 
•rtqq TOjI ®tata s’c® 

«pra f*Nl ''rtfq s’q, f*Hts ^k® ®i’cq it 


mat’ira pradi.pa-khani ache mat’ira gharera kole; 
sandhya-tava takay tar-i alo dekhbe ba’le. 


WNisr/fy 


I 
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sei alot’i nimes’A-hata priyara byakul cawar mat a; 
sei alot’i mayepa pran’epa bhayepa mata dole, 
sei alot’i nebe jwale s'yamala dharara hp'daya-tale; 
sei alot’i capala haway byathay k“ape pale pale, 
namlo^andhya-tarara ban’i;, akas' ha’te as'i:s’ ani'— 
amara s'ikha akula ha’lo—maptya s'ikhay ut’hte jwa’le. 



( iii ) 

<4*|’ C5^-05t»rt upra m | C»PffiR 

CTt'yft ctct 1 

Jftfos ’ll UI ft ?’5| f 4 ^ ? 

4 CT ! St«l I ftc? 31^1 I 

^tftstW *rtra &i«r (sj.wm cm® crfra f fra’ s’c^ts i 
«it* «4 fa c=w ? ^ fa st«i ? *rta cmst*-c«rt*i1 a?w, gfoki 

fa *rt*p sw, ^sk^l #f i mpttftwa c^w, *tra |5fr*ftfa ^’w 

Ffatt i 


3t«TOrt crt«m ? 

^W3 I frMI fC»Rt 3$ 33, 'St?! 

«re»r =rt i «rfttc*fa *w ®ta } ®ta ^1, 3a a^ta atwa 

'•rfstcsj ca sffc-ffil f®i cmfc, ®tfa i 


. samne elo asi;m samudpa, swapner d’heu-tola ni;l ghumer mata.. 
sekhane raj-puttur ghop’ar upap theke neme pa’p’la. 

kintu jemni mat’ite pa pap’a, amni e ki ha’la ? e kon jadukarep jadu ? 

e je s'ahap! t’ram oa’leohe. apis-makho gar’ir bliir’e pasta durgam. 
tal-palar b°as'iwala galip dhape pastay ulan'ga oheledep lobh dekhiye b'asite 
phfu dlye ca’leche. 

ap raj-putturep e ki bes' ? e kl cal ? gaye botam-khola jama, dhutit’a 
khub saph nay, juto-jop’a jl.rn’a. par'ag“ayer chele, s'ahare pap’e, t’ius'anl 
ka’re basa-kharac calay. 

raj-kanya kothay ? 

tar basar pas'er bar’itei. o*apa phulep mata pan’ nay, hasite tar 
man’ik khase na. akas'er tapap san-ge tar tulana hay na; tap tulana, naba 
bare’ap ghasep ap’ale je nam-hara phul phot’e, tapi san'ge. 


MINlSr^ 
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[YII] GUJARATI 




The Iudo-Roman alphabet for Hindi will also serve for Gujarati, 
with the addition of [1*] =c5< For [y] alone is to be used. The 
"recursive sounds of Gujarati, like tr?, etc., which result from 

the change of [h] to the glottal stop [[], can be written, if thought 
necessary, as [kf, gf, pf, bf] etc. 

SPECIMEN 

snqnrt rtrirt jju’fi'tRt r»rt 

^iTssi 'RTsq RRt i sTRTRi rr Item r 

, ^ri R5IT^t 5JTW STTRRTR RTR mRfa-'aftR-TfRRi 

fclR^T ^T* «RR*Rf t I 5J3H RRRH WlRt RRt 

^cHSIR RW RRT ^RT) <RT RT vi^IT RRIRRT fcfRt tfe 
'RT flsfa gqT R^t » ^JR^TRT RIWUT R1RR ^R ^facl ^TRSTRI 
?n3I^RtRT3T RZTTTRT RTRRS TR RiR^TR Rt sfeR 
RR RTR Rl? fsRRR RiTt I R|?t RRt RRIR RTCTRlR 

r'^rt, rr) rtsstrrrt rr> *rt £trrt 

^ RRTRft RTRIRT RUT fRWTR Rf)% Rlfll^ R’RRTR ^R*, RRR) RTRi 
fNft I RRiR RR RR^ RR1RR Rf^R R'n fRRvJ RTTt ?*RR 
HR RTRi R 3»TR RT$ Rr3% Rf3% RTSSTRcWT $T<?t I 

apn’i; bhas’a-m^a puran’o-ni: kAtha Ane kAlpAnao-ne hu;lavi: hu;lavi; ne 
ghAn’“ae kavyi lAkhay°a che, pArantu Atyar sudhi -m^a keval’ Aitihasik 
vistuval’*u kavyA jan’va-m^a avy^u n&thi;. ju na-m*a ju:n*u eiu 
vi:r-kavyA te *kanhAd’de-pi>AbAndh che. a pribAndh-ne prAja-nl; jan’-ma 
lavva-n"u man praci;n-s'odh-rAsik pi’Akhyat vidvAd-VAr svAi'g-Yasi; d’akt’Ar 
*byu;lAr-ne gbAt’e ohe. ju:na sAmskrt gfAntho-ni; s'odh-m a eo rAjpu;t- 
sthantArAfgAyahAta, ty"a*thArad-na*jAlnbhAn’d’ai’ tApasta temni: drs’t’i 
a pi’AbAndh upAr pAd’i. lugd a-na b^'adhAn’-m'a badliefu, Ane surAks’it 
dabd'a-m*a mukl.ne tal’a-kun'ol;-vara pAt'ara-m^a sncvefu a i>AtUA 
kAdAr-dan jhAveri:-nl: drs’t'ie padVa-j temn’e ten u ab |oi klmniAt 
kArt;. pote eni: nAkAl kAravl.ne svArg-vasl: *nAvAlram "lAksm’pram 
•pAn'd'ya, jeo *s'al'a-pAtrA-na tAntrf; hAta Aim jonma upAv • gujAratl: 
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bhas’a-na sara vidvan tAri;ke potane pAks’Apat hAto, fcemni: fcArAf mokli: 
di:dhi:. ekA-j prAfc upAr-thi: SAnrs'odhAn kArv u ghAn^u vikAt’ dhari: 
temn’e lAkheli; ppAt gerYAlle nAjay mat’e kAd’ke kAd’ke *s'al’a-pAfcrA-nTa 
chapi:. 


[VIII] MARATHI 

The Indo-Roman script for Gujarati will also do for Marathi. [a]=^? 
will of course have its Marathi value—that of an unrounded [o]. The 
[ts, dz] pronunciation of xr, st need not be specially indicated, [c, j] alone 
being employed. We need not write as [dny] or [dn'J : the Pan-lnd:an 
should do; and, as in Gujarati, [v] alone is to be employed for 
sr should be written [mil], rather than [hm]. 

SPECIMEN 

^t ^ fa^r »fN 

‘‘m3Tqftfw’\ “^l3*«irt” 3STT yp£t 

mfaqr ^qii'ft ntst , t* mf. qrig m$i 

^ *TT§ *ff, nWTTTSWnT qtSNTTt TTlfcT «TT tqqV’ft ?TT 

TOft- rimftT 51TO1? 3TTCW WT^T 

sqfw ’sum' mf. mfg mi ^qfqqntT ^ftsaft- 

m *r%* snrat $?i ssn to vnrqqtftaT ^t 

zftn *nf, *nf. t?, t*nf, mw‘, *snf^- 

qrintsr ft’ mrran 'srrqqnHt* nterc, an mft'm m w?? wt^tt 
. mf. m qtTWT^T mm sit Trrem gwn^T mustt ^mn, nr 
at srenilm am qmfq mai nmn. mfg ^tarntnwsn 
g*?i<3fr vt mrastrn m at nimai ng*qm f^t, 

arff, ar fawtn w?3t at -aaa aim at f^gt mf. 
aiaT qaa ^twai f ’ ^tmrnqtftJNl qft^rr mzngiq^a aw a anaa. 

*6'pi:mAd-bhAgYAd-gi:te-var *jn'anes'YAi> maharapaiH: ji : t’i.ka keli., 
tic'e n av bhavai’tbA-dl pika. ’ ti;o “*jn'anes'Yari:” ya n*ava-n*e 
halfi: supraslddh ahe. ya grantba-var bhavik lok'aci: mot’hl: sraddha 
ahe, h*e yogya-o ahe. parantu majh'e mhan’n’^e as'e ahe k“i:, *inAha- 
ras’t’PA-bhas'a-boln’ape jevd'he abet tya sarv“aci: ya grantha-vAr e'raddha 
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Asavi:. tathapi as*e nasn’yao'e karan’, *jn'anes'Yari:ci: bhas’a durbodh 
ahe, As e bahutek ao e mhan’n’ e ahe. parantu ha durbodh-pan’a koval’ 
*jn'anes'vari:ca ahe, as'e mhan’ta yet nah°i:. jya mu:l-grantha-var, 
mhan’je *bhagAvad-gi:te-YAr hi: t’i:ka ahe, to-o granth mul’°i: gu:d’h 
ahe. *ved, *vedan-g ! e, *upanis’ad"e, s'ast*re, ityadik*ati;l j:e sanatan 
arya-dharmao*e bhan’d’ar, tya sarv*aca ullekh ya granth "at jhala ahe. 
ha ullekh karn’yaoa prayatna jar sadharan’ purus’a-pasu:n jhala asta, 
tar to yatha-yogya vhava tasa kadh’T.o jhala nasta. parantu *s'ri:kr - s’n’a- 
paramatma y*acya mukh*atu;n hi: *bhagavad-gl.ta nighall:, va ti: keval’ 
samanyajnanus’yas dili: as*e nah "i:, tar nissiim bhagavad-bhakta asa jo 
*arjun tyala ti: dili: ahe. yaoa prasan’g kon’ta h^e “s'ri :mad-bhflgvad- 
giifceoya paliilya adhyaya-varu;n saliaj samajt'e. 


[IX] SINDHI 


The vowels as in Hindustani. The final and interior weak vowels 
may be fully written [a, i, u]. The special Sindhi recursiVes are to bo 
indicated by [gf, d’f, jf, bf]. Other letters to be represented as in Urdu. 
The Perso-Arabic alphabet of Sindhi can be thus transliterated : 


a, a; b; bf; bh; t; th; t’(t’r); t’h; s; p; ph; j; jf; n'; 
d; dh; d’f; d’ (d’r); d’h(d’hr); z; r; r’; z; z'; s; s'; s*; v, t‘ 
q; k; kh; n ; g; gf; gh; I; m; n; n’; w(y); h; y. 


c; ch; h’; x; 
; q; q; f: 


SPECIMEN 


hikir’e man’liua-khe bfa put’a hua. tini-m "a nand’he piu-khe cayo, 
e baba, mala-m*a jeko bhan-o m*uh*i-je h’Ise ace, so m"u:khe lthan’i; d’fe. 
j‘ah c i-te huna malu bfinhi:-khe virahe-d’fino. thorani d’f“'i;hani-kh'‘a poi 
sandusi nand’ho put’u sabhukl: hath! kare hlklr’e d’fu;rah*e d’feha d’fe 
uthi: hallo, jite p*ah*i-jo malu ajhalaia-rn’e vin'ay "a’l:. sabln khapain’a- 
kh’a poi itifaq'a unhe d’feha-m*e d’fad’ho d’fukaru ad; plo, jWi-kare 
ho parawasl thlan’a lagfo. pan’a*khe tan-gl h’ala-m‘e d’fisl; unhe 
d’feha-je hikir’e rahandar’a-khe ji:‘a-tl:*a kare vanl; cambir’io, j*ab*i 
p"ah*l-je bfania-m’e suara caran’a-lol moklliusi. *al l*e the-bhayVi: ta 
jeke chil u; suara tha-khaini, se jekara ui"a khai: p*ah*i-jo pet’u bhary’a, 
para khesi k*ah*i bi ki;ki;na d’fino. 


[X] ORIYA 

The system for Bengali will suit Oriya exactly, with the addition of 
[l’J for the cerebral l As in Bengali, [o] cau be used for s, if required. 



jAh’A-kAra dui puA thila. tan-kA mAdhyAre je bAyASAre sanA se apAn’a 
bapAku kAhila—“ bapa, mo ban’t’Are jeu sAmpAtti pAr’ibA, taha mote diA.” 
bapA apAn’a bis’AyAku semanAirkA bhitAre ban’t’i dela. besi dinA ha 
jaun’u sanA puA nijAPA SArbASWA ghen’i kAun’Asi du;i’A des'Aku cali jai, bAdA 
kbeyalire se sAbu ur’ai dela. tabarA bis’AyA-jakA SAri-gAla-ru, se des'Are 
bAr’A Akal’A pAr’ila; tAh^u taharA bAr’A kAs’t’A hela. tAh“ire se jai set’harA 
jan’e nAgArA-basi:i’A as'ra nela. nAgAPA-basi; taku ghus’uri-palA caraiba pa i 
bilAku pAt’haila. se bbokAre ghus’upi-khau-thiba tas’u khai pet’A puraibaku 
iccba kAi’ithila, matrA taba taku kehi dela nah i. 


[XI] ASSAMESE 


Assamese is rather unique in its phonetic development, although it 
agrees most with Bengali. The Indo-Roman system for Bengali will 
have to be employed in transliterating Assamese : only the values of the 
letters in Assamese pronunciation will have to be explained. 

Vowels—practically the same as in Bengali. 

Consonants present a wide aberration : 

[C, ch, J, jh] = [s, S, Z, z] in Assamese pronunciation. 

The cerebrals [t\ t’li, d’, d’h] and the dentals [t, th, d, dh] are both 
absent in Assamese, alveolar stops as in English, = \t th d d/t], being 
pronounced. 

There is a special letter ^=[w] which does not occur in Beugali. 

^ jj = [s' 8* s] when initial and when occurring singly in the middle 
or end of a word are pronounced in Assamese as [x] = the unvoiced velar 
or guttural spirant.. 

[XII] TAMIL 


The following is the Indo-Roman script for Tamil:— 

A ; a ; i ; i: ; u ; u: ; e ; 6: ; Ai ; o ; 0: ; au ; k, g ; n - ; c, s', 
n'; t’, d’ ; n’ ; t, d ; n; p, b ; m; y ; r ; 1; V ; z’ j V ; r ; n (nr; rr, ft). 
Grantha letters in Tamil— s’ ; 8 ; J ; ll; ks\ 

The aytam of Shen Tamil (Old Tamil) = [x]. 

In Shen Tamil, it would be preferable to use only the sounds 
[k, C, t’, t, p]—and no [g, s' and J, d’, d, b]. 

For representing accurately the pronunciation of Modern Tamil, 
[H, 8, v] can be used respectively for [g, d, b], and final [u] can be indicated 
as [tu] = unrounded [u]. , _ 


misT/f,, 
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(i) 

ora mAiais’Aitukku iMn’d’u kumarai 1 irundargal'. AYargal’il il’alyavan 
tagappa/iai no;kki—“tagappane:, astiyileuakku yamra pan*gai e/iakkut tara- 
vo:n’dTim,” e»ra«. Andappad’i avah ayargal’iikkut tan astiyaip pan-git’t’uk 
kod’uttau. s'ila nal’aikkup piiibu il’aiya magau ellavanaiyum s'erttuk 
kon’d'u du;ra-de;s'attukkup purappat’t’up po;y an-ge; dmimairkkam ay 
ji;VA/iAm pan’n’i tan astiyai az’ittup po.fc’t’an. ellavarraiyum avan 
s'elayaz’itta pinbu anda de:s'attile: kod’iya pan'jam un’d’aylrru. appoz’udu 
ayah kuraivu pad’at tod’an-gi anda do;s'attuk kud’igal’il oruvan Id'attil 
po;y ot’t’ik kon’d’an. andak kud’iya«ayai( ayah lit ta» vayalgal’i! panrlgal’ai 
me:ykkumbad’i Anuppinan. 

( ii) Old Tamil 

l;tal Aram; tl;vl«al vit’t’- kt’t’al porul’; en'n'a>mim 
) katal iruvar karutt-ui-a vaitt- ataravu 

pat’t’ate; inpam; paranai nmaint- immuptrum 
vit’t’ate; pe:r-inpA-yi;t’u. 

[XIII] MALAYALAM 


The Indo- Homan alphabet for Malayalam : [A, a, i, i:, U, U:, I", T: t 

e, e:, o, o:, ai. aii, Am-, Ah-; k kh g- gh n-; c ch j jh n'; t’ t’h d’ d’h 
n’; t th d dh n; p ph b bh m ; y rl V; s' s’ 8 h; z’ T r]. 


SPECIMEN 

oru manus’yannu ran’d’u makkal’ un’d’ay-irunnu. adll U’ayayan 
appano:d’u—“ appa, yastukkal’ilenikku yarem’d’unna pairgu tare:n’ame:,” 
ennu pai an'n'u. avanum mudaline ayarkkupagudi-ceydu. e;re nal’ kaz’iyum 
niumbe il’aya magan sakalayum syaruipiceu-kon’d’u du-.ta de;s'atte;kku 
yatra po;yi avld’e dumnad’appayi ji:vlocu tanrevastu nanavidham akkik-kal’- 
an'n'u. ellam celayaz’icca s'eis’am a de.s'attil kat’hina ks’amam un’d’a- 
yit’t’u avannu mut’t’u vannu tud’an-iri. ennare avan po;yl a deis'attile: 
pauranmaril oruttano:d’u pa/ri-kkon’d’u ay-ay an ayane tame nilan-n-al’il 
pannigal’e me;ypan ayacou. 

[XIY] KANNADA 

Letters as for Hindi, only short and long [e, e:, o, o:]; the special 
consonant sounds are [1’], and [?•] and [z ! j f 0l Old Kannada. 

7 


MiNisr^ 
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SPECIMEN 

ofcbA mAnus’yAnigeibbAirnmAkkAl’-iddAru. avai-aIU cikkAVAnutAndege, 
“tAndeye:, astiyAlli nAnAge bAPA-tAkkA palAnnu nAnAge kod’u,” AndagA 
bAdukAnnu AVArige palit’t’Anu. kelAvu dinAgAl’A me-.le cikkA nugAnu ella 
ku'd’isi-kon’d’u du-.i’A-de-.s'Akke horAt’u Alii dundugarAn-agi bAduki tAnnA 
astiyannu hal’u-mad’i-bit’t’Anu. AVAnu ella veccA-mad’idA me-.le a de-.s'AdAlli 
gho-.rAvadA bAi’A un’t’agi AVAnu korAte-pAd’Al-arAinbhisidAnu. agA ho-.gi a 
de-s'AsthAPAlli obbAnAnnu hondi-kon’d’Anu. ivAnu AVAnAnnu hAndigAl’Annu 
me.yisuYAdAkke tAnnA holAgAl’ige kAl’uhisidAnu. 

[XV] TELUGU 

Alphabet as for Hindi (without its letters for special Urdu sounds) 
nlus ri’l and [r] for Classical Telugu, with short and long [e, e:J anc 
To 0:1. [w] need not be used ; and [c, j] are to do duty for both [C, j] and 

rts dzl, as [CA ca CO cu] are pronounced as [tsA, tsa, tso, tsil] an 
[ce ci] as [ce, ci]; and similarly jJ A ja jo ju]=[dzA, dza, dzo, zu] an 

[je ji] = [J e > Ji]- 

SPECIMEN 

yokA mAnus’yuniki ylddAru kumarulu vun’d’iri. varilo: cinnAva-.d’u, 

<• tAn’d’rl-, astilo: naku yaccc; palu yimm”-Ani tAn’d’ri-to: ceppin-Appud’u 
avanA vai'iki tAnA astini pan'ci pet’t’enu. konni dinAmulAinA tAruvatA a 
cinn a kumarud’u sAmAstAmunnu ku-.rcukoni du:rA de;s'AmunAku prAya-.n AmA 
velTi tAnA astini durvyaparAmu-YAllA pad’u-ce : senu. AdAnta vrAyAmu-ce : sinA 
tAruvatA a de-.s'AmAndu peddA kAruvu kAligin-AndunA AtAd’u yibbAndi pAd 
sr'enu Appud’u AtAd’u vel’l’i a deis'AsthulAlo: vokAniki lo-.bAd ly-un d e- 
„u“ AtAd’u pAnduUnu me:put’Aku tAnA polAmulalo : ki AtAni pAmpenu. 

[XYI] AUSTRO-ASIATIC (KOL) 

The Kol (Munda) speeches (of which San tali and Mundari are representa- 
fives) have the following vowels : [i, e,®,a, 0, 0, u]. Vowel-length need not 
be indicated, as it depends on some special speech-habits of the languages. 
There is no [a] in Kol , [ffi, o] are for open or low ^ and S. The neutral 
owel of Santali, a, also need not be indicated, as ifc is a modified form 
of la! under the influence of other contiguous sounds. But if required, it 

could be rendered as [a’]. The consonants are : [k, g, «• 5 <j, J, n> V*’> J ’,i 
. A ^ b rn J y> r >!> w > 8 > h]» plus the aspirates [kh gli, ell jh, t h d h, 
™ sJlil „d the ‘'checked st»t»” WWl 
t if t* V] ht M-"* 1 *'!) wherever the, .ecu,. (The ».h,e ,,f the indi- 

ttofn utter these consonant., [k C t p + ' = k' c’ C Pi » ■•< * * 
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palataliser as in the eases o£ [s' 11'' Z'], but in the Kol speeches it 
indicate that the stops are not exploded.) 


serves 



to 


SPECIMEN: SANTA LI 


mit' hor’-rffln bai’ea kor’a hopon-kin tah's-kan-tae-a. ar un-kin moto-r® 
hud’in'ic'-do apatae metad-e-a, “® baba, in'r® par’aok' menak'-ak'-reak' bakhra 
daen-ajm-ka-tin'-mae.” ado aidari-taet'-ae (or a’ida’ri-taBt'-ae) hat’in'-at'-kin-a. 
khan-ge thor’a din tayom uni hud’in' liopon-da sanam-ak'-ko samt’ao-ka- 
t® mit't’aec' san-gin' disom-t®-y-® calao-en-a, ar ond’a-do luca-lamot’ din 
t’alao-t® tali^ffl-kan-tae-ak'-ffl tahas-nahas-ket'-a. ar sanam-ak'-ko-e ubla- 
d’ubla-ket'-tae-khanonadisom-r® mit'-tffio' “at’ akal lioy-en-a, ar uni-do ran"- 
gffljok'-® ®hop'-en-a. khan-ge san-ka-t® ona disom-r®n mit'-t’®n rayot- 
t’han-a Ifflot’ha-y-en-a, ar uni-do ao'-ak' d’oht’a-jaega-tffl-y-® kol-kad-e-a 
sukri gupi. 

NOTE I. 


For tone-languages like Tibetan, . Burmese, and other Tibeto- 
Chinese speeches, special tone-marks will have to be devised. The ['] 
accent-mark being already used as an * indicator * to denote a sound-quality, 
it may be omitted from the list of tone-marks. A thick line, slanting, 
like [, ] or [\], and a curved line like [->] or [—], and similar other lines, 
placed before the syllables, might be employed for the purpose. 

NOTE II. 


The lndo-Roman script, as proposed above, may be forthwith 
employed for scientific purposes, in transcribing Sanskrit and other Indian 
languages, as well as Persian and Arabic, in Indologieal and other oriental 
publications. The systems of transliteration in vogue now, the standard 
or official Geneva system included, require a number of dotted and capped 
letters which only a limited number of presses in India possess. The 
result has been that the printing of au article with Sanskrit or other 
words and passages in Roman transcription, or of a book in Roman 
Sanskrit or Roman Hindustani, remains an expensive thing. With lndo- 
Roman, any press will be able to print these efficiently and cheaply- V\ ill 
not orientalists and learned societies take note of this, and support Indo- 
Roman or something on its lines ? That will be a very helpful step lor 
the dissemination of the Roman script in India. 
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APPENDIX 

THE LATIFI ALPHABET. 



Mr. A. Latifi in his f *A 11-IncIia Alphabet” has presented a system of 
Romanisation before the Indian public. Here is a reproduction of what 
he offers,—the symbols he suggests, and his own notes on them : 

The Alphabet is as follows for Urdu: 

AbcdEf ghij kUnopqrstuvwxyz 
2345678gAEta£6a<hh<h<pY±2G 

More symbols will be added if required for other 
languages, but the following additional ones for 
Gujarati, Bengali, and Punjabi have already been 
devised: se o o p 1 

Of these letters a, c, i, and u, are used for the 
short vowel sounds of the English words but, men, 
pin, put respectively, a, e, i, and «, are used for 
the corresponding long vowels as in father, mane, 
peel , and fool respectively, o is always long. 

o, se, o represent the vowel sounds in molest 
(short o sound), bad, and ball respectively. These 
are for Bengali. 

c, v, and x are only used in English and foreign 
words not naturalized in the Indian language con¬ 
cerned. Such words should be spelt as in the 
original language and not phonetically. 

b, f, g (as in gun), h, j, k, L, n, p, r, s (as in soft), 
w, y, and z (as in zone) represent the same sounds 
as in English, d and t represent the corresponding 
softer sounds in the Indian languages, e.g., in 
danodzd, tamashd. 

r? and 1 represent the Gujarati and 

The following table explains the use of the re¬ 
maining consonants: 


Consonant 

Devanagari 

Urdu 

2 


4 

3 


A 



J 

4 


5* 

5 


A 



6 


f? 

7 


4?- 

8 

* 

«r 
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Consonant Devanagari 


Urdu 


9 

<h 


V 


£ 


3i <? s>5 

a 3 o 

*h * e 



In the cursive a short vowel is made long by 
putting the accent ' over it. This accent is not 
necessary over the end vowels in some languages, 
e.g., Urdu, where they are always supposed to be 

l0 The sign : represents in print and in ordinary 
script the nasalization of the vowel it follows. In 
the cursive and in fast script a short vowel is nasal¬ 
ized by the tilde It is nasalized as well as length¬ 
ened by the sign * over it in substitution for the 
lengthening accent or stroke. 

The sign u over a consonant in the cursive and in 
fast script indicates that the consonant is doubled. 
This sign corresponds to the taslidid in Urdu. 

Punctuation marks are the same as in English. 


Mr. Latifi’s alphabet can be criticised on the following points: 

(i) It does not appear to be based on a proper analysis of the phonetics 
of the Indian languages. Mr. Lahti quite unnecessarily follows t.he 
native Indian system in having distinct letters for the aspirates, instead of 
the simpler device of using the combination—unaspirated consonant+ [ll] 
(although some of his new letters, e.g., those for sj, and 3 , are really 
ligatures of [t-t-h], [d + h] and [the symbol for <J + b])j thus he has 
found it necessary to provide for 11 additional characters. 

(ii) It has a number of quite new and unfamiliar letters which make a 

page printed in it look like being in quite a different system of writing {e.g,, 
the symbols for % 5, % % 3, 2 , '*.'??). The use of the numerals for speech 
sounds {e.g., 2=t3,‘ hh; 8 = ^ z , . 4 s . e ; 6 =n, uk, ah, s'; 

6 =«, *«>,bh; 7 s=»fij N*>, jh; 8 =*, 0 h ; 0 - » gh) will lead 
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o very great confusion: c.g ., Latifi system, [4A2nA]=^HT, t4^=[cAkhna] 
in Indo-Roman ; [5o6a] = s^tvrr, = [s'obha] ; [7A2mAr] 

[jhAkhraar] ; [1540 mE: 5sr5Ah bAdfiAh bun] — ^ ^ l©t°* 

U8o?t Jw?*^rr^ir^ ^q=[1540 mTe; *s'ers'ah bads'ah hue], etc. 


(iii) The distinction between some of the letters representing quite 
different sounds is very minute indeed, and some clear diacritical or 
indicating sign, with a fixed or clearly established function, would be 
preferable: e.g., the symbols for c5 and g, and ^r, ^ and ^ and £. 
Compare also the script forms for <? and which are very similar. 


(iv) Foreign words not naturalised may be indicated in their original 
Roman spelling, but then such words must always be written or printed 
within inverted commas. There is no point in keeping both [c] and [k] for 
the [k] sound, and [x] for the compound consonant sounds of [ks, gz]. 
English and other naturalised foreign words should be written in their 
Indianised forms. (Calcutta is an Indian word, and in Urdu it should be 
[Kalkatta] =[*kAlkAtfca] ; English January , February , ticket etc. should be 
written iu their Hindustani forms, as [Janwarl, Farwarl, tikat]). 


(v) The use of a symbol like the ( tas'did ) of the Perso-Arabic 

script on the top of a consonant to represent the lengthening or doubling 
may be recommended as conducing to economy of time and space in writing, 
but it is to be objected to for two reasons: it is against the alphabetical 
principle of the Roman script, and it will necessitate the use of a number 
of capped letters in printing. If economy of space and time were required, 
the length mark [:], used after vowels, can be used after consonants also, 

as the so-called " double consonant ” is really a long consonant. 

(vi) It will not be a practical proposition for the simple reason that 
at an experimental stage the printing presses will not (unless compelled to 
do so) provide themselves with unfamiliar types not necessary for printing 
English and other known languages. The lay public, already averse or 
apathetic to the much more familiar Roman letters, will be actively hostile 
to the dozen and more unfamiliar and ungainly letters devised by Mr. Latifi, 
and to the use of the symbols for the numerals for speech-sounds: and the 
scientific public will have its objections to the arbitrary creation and 
employment of letters and numerals in it. 

The Latifi alphabet follows a good principle in eschewing the capital 
letters. It would be better, however, to follow the International Phonetic 
Association in employing [0 for the long quality of sounds, rather than for 
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nasalisation, which the Latifi alphabet proposes • for nasalisation, the 
universally employed tilde [~], or failing that, the Indian candra-bindu [ ] 
would be a better symbol, and it should be use d before the vowel letter, to 
warn the reader before-hand that a nasal vowel follows. 

The specimens of Urdu, Hindi and Gujarati given by Mr, Latifi in his 
alphabet are quoted below, first in the original alphabet, then in the Latifi 
alphabet, and finally in Indo-Roman (in the *bharAti:yA-romAkA lipi, or 
h’urutf-i tAhAjji : -i *romani;-i *hindi:) as suggested by me. The differences 
in principle and in practice will be apparent from a comparison of the two 
systems. 


URDU TEXT 

r* yj\ - U 3 iy> l ^b / * £iA*tr **« ^ 

li/V* yS y ^1A A I* 

)+e y u_Tj| <=—j**/ ^ | AA** ^ I * 

j;l w ^ / c/St 5 - Ur mUT ji L./ yr 

*&« <£-! i* url - V t- oJlj 2-1 4 i 

</^/ &)))*)* L./tAy* <lJh> £- 2 -| ^ 

^ u*j* v_/"l C/S'* / <*/ ij-'* cJi)J Sr-?- * <£?b* cJH)) £ &- 

£L f/** ** *^*"1; £± s ‘- 0 ^ /- c — /S'* 

^ A s****- *» ^ srV y li !A* **¥ vi/iW 

- c/H* y? *4^ <L- y] y y oty 

- C &-ti /.,* ^ 2 - 1 /olj / Jbw y SJ 

//ti c/V ’-Ojjlio Jj! . y jb y ^ uX3| /by Jij i—G 4K-S, 

ji ^ v/ir* r U * Jt* / I. // ^ - y 

i/j| C 4 -X.J ^ Ai£lf 4^ / y> Kit., ^ . (” ^ - T^b '» )r \jk. jS 

- ^ 4 V v/r* e. y. / 
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The same in the Latiii Alphabet 

mae: saii 1863 me: pAidA huA hA Aor hos sa:6AlnE 
kE bA‘d se 3 O jAnuAry 1882 tAk Apni laTakpan kt 
UMr gar kE kAM kAj n e: bASAr ki. 1 fEbruAry, san 
1882 ko a\eie Ek Iiam. UA\r dost nE MU7E *hindustAn 
ki SAEr karriE par AMAdA kiA, lEkin 4u:kEh ych kAM 
rupAE bagair nahi: ho saktA hA, aor ych safar 
ApnE wALid ki bagair Marzt kE ha, is liE mae: he 
apnE bEopArt se 6 dAS maL se apnE 6 ai SAhib kE 
6EkE ka bahAriA karkE, a\azduro: ko dEnE kE liE 
ku8 rupAE MA:gE. jab MU7E rupaE Mil gAE, to mae: 
he is garaz se kEh MErE ristcdaro: ko MErE safar 
kA sahth rAStA na ma’Ium ho, bahut se Logo: se 
Pu8a koh tUMhE: pE5Awar se ku8 Ma:gwanA to 
naht: hai? jis pa." kist nE saogAt kt darzASt kt, aor 
kist nE ku8 6 t naht: Ma:gwAyA. 

baharhAl Iiam log rAt ko apnE gar se rawAnA 
hokar subah zairabad pahu: 4 E. us waqt tak teL' 
daryA-E-adak se us pAr h: aor pESAwar tak naht: 
pahu:4t hi. mae: siWAE caLcuUa kE aor kist sahr 
kA nAM naht: jAntA hA. station par pahu:4 kar jab 
bAbu se cALcuttA ka tickEt MA:gA to usnE kahA kch 
CAlcuttA kA tickEt Ek dAM yahA: se naht: Mil saktA. 

In Indo-lloman 

m^ai san 1863 (*qis-si:) rn"e paida hua tha aur hos' s^abhalne ke baqd 
se 30 *janwari: 1882 tak apni; lar’akpan ki; qumr ghar ke kam-kaj karnem^e 
basar ki;. 1 *farwAri: san 1882 ko mere ek ham-qumr dost ne mujhe *hindu;- 
stan ke sair karne par amada kia, lekin c^u;ki yih kam ru:paye baqair nah i; ho 
sakta tha, aur yih safar apne walid ki: baqair marz'i: ke tha, is lie m"ai ne 
apne byopari: set’h *das-mal se apne bhai: S'ah’ib ke t'heke ke bahanA karke 
mazdu:r"o ko dene ke lie kuch ru;paye man-ge. jab mujhe ru.paye mil gaye, 
to m al ne is^araz - se ki mere ris'tedar^o ko mere safar ka s'ah’hh’ rasta na 
maqlu:m ho, bahut se log^o se pucha ki tumh"e *pis'awarse kuch m^agwana 
to nah'"i: hai ? jis par kisi: ne sauqat ki; darxast ki:, aur kisi; ne kuch bhi 
nah'"i: nTagwaya. 

ba-har-h’al ham log rat ko apne ghar serawana ho kar s ubah’ *xairabad 
’ pah'uce. us waqt tak rel darya-i *at’ak se us par thi:, aur *pls'awar tak 
nAil *j|. pih^u;ci; thi;. nTai siwae *kalkatte ke aur kisi: s'alir ka nam nalw: 
janta tha. ist’es'an par pah uc kar jab babu; se *kalkatte ka t’ikat’ man-ga 
to us ne kaha ki *kalkatte ka t’ikat’ ek dam yah^a se nah'"!: mil sakta. 

HINDI TEXT 

ws -g*rr 3 ^t, ^ 

% fa ^ 
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*T3? qiT 4?T^t H ’i’K'WT % I <3Hq Hqn* % ^ 

% qp?T, “WTSt ! ! q 5 ? Ul HfcTT % ; ^Wt If $BT wfc’lT 

fq? ^ 51W5PT ft STT^ |” ?T? qf?, qft ^CrTT qiT ftr? ^ 

Of ^‘qT TIR ^ qqT, ^ W qtfe cfi^ qr*TT 'SHq q<ft 
9J5fTT qiT f^TST I q^ €f ^§T Nt f%"TT iff *1 SIT, ciq 
HTq qTT ^ 5 HTH qr*% ^ % qi^T, fife MK qOT ft <?t 8ft 

qq ^ ^k *ra % fen i ^ fast j ^5 qt! cfeqT fan % 

%, q<? Ift ^qr % fir* w ; ^rq 3jrm qnq< qq qq^ IMf 

HFf ^jr %qq r §qf qqf qrqt-qf^ qn: t§ q %c fqqqq? 

TRlqq qm *t $ friq q q 5 ? q%T ^ q^ST qft WTT 

m^z 3<p»t qqu qqT i 

The same in the Latifi Alphabet 

A\A 4 8,\ro: kA Ek 7u:a urtA hUA ApnE A\ArgA\Et 4 aIa 
jAtA hA. un a\e:se Ek a\A 4 8Ar nE dE2A kc Ek st:n 
a2e t kArtE kArtE dAOTtE dAOi'tE bAhut kAkkAr 
6Ari nnd me: A 4 Et so rAhA hAE. tAb us nE pukArkE 
SAb ma 4 8avo: se kAhA, “ArE 6Atyo! dE20! wAh 
st:h sotA hAc; usko ayae: AisA A\Aru:gA kE WAh 
duidAyi lAhuLuhAn ho jAWEgA.” yAh kAh, bAYt 
surtA kAr, si:h kt pu:8 pae 4 a± Sa:k MAr uv gAyA, 

I AO!' AiSA QAMAra kArnE lAgA jAiSE usnE bATt surtA 

kA kArtAb kiyA. pAr murkE jo dE2A to snh hilA 6t 
nA Ka; tAb uskE A\ArnE kA AnuA\An kArkE Aor 
MA 4 8Aro: se kAhA, “jo sr:h Avar gAyA ho to a\ae: nE 
bAn ko dU2 Aor 6ay se 8uya diyA. ArE Mitro! dE2 
Lo' tEtdUA jis SE aArtA hAE WAh MErE aA:k se gir 
gAyA; Ab hAM surtA kArkE SAb ApnE bAirtyo: ko 
AVArkE haiA dEWE:gE.” Aisi Aist LAA\bi 4 AUTt hi kAr 
1'AhE kE AOr ku WljAE kE A\AnOI'Al\ a\e: LAg I'AllE t»E 
kE itnE a\e: WAh A 4 Et sx:h nnd se jAg pata Aor 
ApnA A2E t 3>U'.atA 4 aIa gAyA. - 

In Indo-Roman 

macchAr'o ka ek jh^ujd’ ur’ta hua apne marg m“e c&la jata tha. un 
xn°e se ek m&cchar ne dekha ki ek siirrh akhet’ karte-karte daur’te-daur’te 
bAhut thak kar bhari: n v i:d m^e acet so raha hai. tab us ne pukar ke sab 
maccha/o se kaha, “are bhatyo! dekho, wuh sim’h so raha hai; Is ko 
m^al aisa mar^u^a ki wuh dukhdai: lahuduhan ho jawega “ yih kah kar, 
bar’j; s'u;rta kar, sim b ki; p^uioh pal car’h d’an k mar ur' gaya, aur aisa 
ghaman'd’ karne laga jaise us ne bar’i: s'u;rta ka kartab kiya; par mur’ke 
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jo dekha to sim'h hila bhl; nA tha, tAb uske marne ka anuman lcar ke 
Aur mAochAi’^o se kAha—“|o sim'h mar gaya ho to rrTAi ne bAn ko dulrkh 
aur bhAy se chur’a diya. Are mitro ! dekh Io, t^eduwa jis se d’Arta hAi 
wuh mere d’an'k se gir gAya; Ab hAm s'u.rta kAr ke SAb Apne bairiy^o ko 
marke hAt’a dew^ege.” Aisi: Aisi; Iambi :-caur’i: hi; kAr rAhe the Aur bijay 
(trijay) ke mAnorAth m^e lAg rAhe the ki itne m*e wuh Acet sim'h n*i;d se 
jag pAr’a Aur Apna akhet’ d’h°u:r’hta cAla gAya. 


GUJARATI TEXT 

TJlft qqq q#t ^ faRqt faqi 5 S 7 T. q*T ^T 5 TriT 


fajTR *TiqqT W§T. uV ^^S5rT5f | 

'* 0 

qqq q'sit. ^ snr spit, qz% qf wz qq» 
uwq* ^ i qtesriqr ut«r wtt 

fa} ^fct, q^RriT ffa 531 SUHTST I 32Tt 

^R ^RR* cITO 51? 331 I W 5T^ 

fa q#fl\3 3 TOWlft*lT 'qRTT ^IRq? 5 rIT 3UC 5lRt I 


3 q? qpq *RiR ^af l fat UT5 qqi 5I5R5T fasRT^ f I 

The same in the 1/itili Alphabet 


sato pAWAn Joine pa8i ame borneo bEd «a: ht 
nikAlyA, pap AgAl 4 aUa: to?An lAgwA MAiayu:. 
kEdlAk dAhASA lAgl tO AAVArU: WAllAP u8Altu;j 
rAhyu:. 8EWdE pAWAn nArAM paQyo, AnE dAryo jArA 
JltAVO hAyo, EdlE bAhH 8EdE ame Ek ma8wo aAbkAI 
2Ato dtdo. durbm ma: ht joyu: to kEilAtk MAnas 
AVArA bApE 3 i6a:, AnE du 2 nt nt 5 Am no waw4o 
4 ASiAwtA: hoy ewa: jApAyA:. tEtn ame amahi: 

WAhAp tEnt tArAq) Lei gAyA, pap dAryAnt 6ArE 
8olonE ItdiE tyA: pAho:4inE tE ma8wa MAhEjnA 
LoknE AnArA 7A7PAr lEtA: gApt WAr lAgi. tEpAr 
Pa: 4 MAnas hAtA:, tEAVA: MAtr Ek jAp nEj boLwAni 
5uddit hAti. 

In Indo-Roman 

saro pavan joins paohl: Ame *borneo bet’nTathi : nikl’ya. pAn’agAl’ 
calt^a tofan lagv^a m^ad’y^u. ket’lak dahad’a lAgi : to amar^u vAhan’ 
uchal’t^uj rAhy*u. clieYAf’e pavan nArara pad’yo, anedari: yo jAra dhi: mo 
thAyo, et’le 1 : het’e Ame ek nuchyo d'abk'a khata di :t’ha. du:rbin 
m*a'.hi joy^uto *•'i *k 'onu’Asmai’aibapediit’ha, Aneduh khni: nis'ani: no 
vast’o cAd’bavt' 1 '!* hof ev 4 a jAn’ay°a. tethi: Ame Affiar^u saban’ teni: taraf 
iAi gaya. pan’ dapl:ya nl bhare chol’one H:dhe ty v a pal. ocl.ne te machva 
m'ahenalokone Amara jfaj par let^a ghan’i; var lagi:. tepar p'ac man’as 
hafc^a. tom"a matr ek jan’nej bolvani : s'uddhi; hati ; . 







